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Jackson and Reed To 
' Attend Marine Union 
Gathering At Zurich 


Representatives of American Ma- 
rine Markets Will Be Observers 
at European Meeting 


U. S. MARKETS NOT MEMBERS 


Agenda Includes Many Problems 
of General Interest to Marine 
Underwriters Everywhere 


seroma 














Harold Jackson, president of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., of New York, and Henry 
H. Reed, general manager of the New 
York City branch of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Group, sailed for 
Europe this week on the Queen Mary. 
They plan to attend the meeting of the 
International Marine Insurance Union at 
the Dolder Hotel near Zurich, Switzer- 
land, September 24-26, as observers 
representing the American marine insur- 
ance markets. Mr. Jackson, who is vice 
president of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, stated before sail- 
ing that the United States marine mar- 
kets are not members of the union and 
while it is “very faintly possible” they 
may join such action is not probable in 
the near future. Mr. Reed is a past 
president of the American Institute. 

The Zurich meeting which will be one 
of the first since 1937, the year before 
the Munich crisis, will have a full agenda 
of marine problems according to Presi- 
dent C. Briner. Under the new consti- 
tution membership will be by markets 
rather than by individual companies and 
the chairman or president, deputy chair- 
man or vice president, and secretary will 
be the official delegates of market or- 
ganizations. These associations will be 
the members and persons belonging to 
these associations may attend the meet- 
ings of the union, Council action, how- 
ever, will be only by appointed repre- 
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sentatives of the member associations. 
Council and plenary sessions are planned 
for ihe union gathering this month. 

No permanent headquarters for the 


union are contemplated, such as existed 
het the war. Each president will 
have the secretarial work done at his 
On fice. This work will consist prin- 
cl of preparing an agenda for a con- 


ere ce and handling the details inciden- 
i arranging a meeting. 
he meeting this month it is ex- 
that underwriters and brokers 
lany countries will be present and 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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WORTHWHILE THINGS 


deserve the best 
in protection 


P rors damage... 
business interruption . . . 
loss of use — every one a def- 


initely vital consideration in in- 
dustry today. 


That's why you should at all 
times provide sound, adequate 
coverage for your clients . . . 
should make certain that their 
interests are protected by a com- 
pany whose integrity, service 
and ability to meet claims has 
been universally recognized for 
over three-quarters ofa century. 


The London & Lancashire Group 
is assurance at all times to you 
and your clients of the best in 
protection. 


5 THE 
_ LONDON ES & 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP y 
_— 


THE LONDON & LANCASHiR 
PANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURAN 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Fire Department} . 
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has this to say: 


change by telephone. 








“3. Fewer broken appointments. 
breaking an appointment you will almost always be advised of the 


“5. It will result in more favorable interviews. 
given for an underwriter to call, then it is expected that insurance 
will be discussed. This makes the ideal conference.” 


Your Telephone 


Speaking about telephone sales technique, Eugene N. Biven 
of the Penn Mutual’s Henrik G. Wollter Agency in Oakland, Calit., 
“It is one of the fastest methods of prospecting there is. 

“If used properly the results will be: 


“1. No time lost in going to see people who are out. 


“2. Less time spent waiting in outer offices. 


If circumstances necessitate 


“4. It will open doors that, if approached via cold canvass in 
person, would possibly always remain closed to the underwriter. 


If consent is 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Will 
Adopt Attitude On 
Coverages Under SS 


To Review Old Age, Survivorship 
Insurance Matters; Agency Prac- 
tices Statement, Too 


LARGEST ANNUAL MEETING 








Sales mphasis a Keynote; Want 
to Know How to Maintain 
Gr ‘ion Record 


Judging by requests for hotel reser- 
vations and other indications of interest 
in the event, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is to have largest 
convention in its history of more than 
half a century when the annual meet- 
held \lready 
than 2,600 messages 


been received asking for rooms. 


ing is next week. more 
letters and have 


Previous 
registration record of the association 
is 2,300. 


of life insurance companies will attend 


\s usual, many agency officers 


and a number of company dinners will 
take place on Wednesday night of next 
at which companies will be hosts 
field con- 
vention at Cleveland. 


week 


to their men attending the 


Many reasons are given for the wide- 
spread interest in the convention. First, 
is the fact that the war interrupted 
conventions for a considerable period 
and people want to go to them again. 
Then, there is a general desire to know 
whether the big gains in production 
experienced by all companies will stand 
up under post-war conversion, also, 
whether there are to be new sales 
techniques to help hold the production 
in line. 


“Hobbs Will Succeed Connell 


Philip B. Hobbs, general agent, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, will be advanced 
to president of the association, succeed- 
ing Clancy D. Connell, Jul B. Baumann, 
general agent, Pacific Mutual, Houston, 
Tex., will be vice president, and Clif- 
ford H. Orr, general agent, National 
Life of Vermont, Philadelphia, and 
president of American College of CLU, 
will be secretary. There is no opposi- 
tion to these elections. 


Some Subjects To Be Discussed 


An innovation at the convention will 
be a national sales seminar which will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon. 
Among those participating will be five 
of the leading agents in the country. 

A model qualification and license law, 
designed by Col. Edward J. Schmuck, 
new attorney of the association, will be 
presented for consideration of the 
convention. 

\ brand new agency practice “state- 
ment of guiding principles in agency 
management,” is to be offered by the 
committee on agency practices, chair- 
man of which is Mr. Baumann. 

Also to be reviewed will be the at- 
titude of the association towards cover- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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“Tf he gets in he'll sell me... you get rid of him’? 


be sound. Only rarely was there any evidence of resent- 


If you sell life insurance the headline tells a familiar 
story. Too frequently men who need your advice put off 
seeing you. You know the risks they run; so do they. 

So you have to decide: “What is the sensible and prac- 
tical way to handle these situations? Should you keep on 
trying to persuade prospects to see you, even in their 
own interest?” 

Here at the John Hancock we have some answers to 
these questions. Recently we had an outside organiza- 
tion interview a number of life insurance buyers and 
prospective buyers. Almost invariably those interviewed 
commented that life insurance agents are performing a 


most important service, that their advice is believed to 


ment because of persistence. 

These are a few of the many reasons why we look to 
a still finer future for the life insurance business. And 
why we spend time and thought helping our agents give 


good service to those who need life insurance. 





Eighty-three 
years of growth. 





. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Insurance in force oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
December 31, 1945 


$7,256,618,763 GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 


Chairman of the Board President 
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Million Dollar Round Table at French Lick 


week Round Table speakers will appear 
on the “Million Dollar Round Table 
Hour” program at the convention of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Cleveland. Louis Behr, Chicago, is 
goairman of the Round Table. 


Brevity and Simplicity in Analysis 


Pays Off, Says John O. ‘Todd, Chicago 


Begining Wednesday through Sun- 
ay the Million Dollar Round Table is 
Pyolding a five-day meeting at French 
BLick Springs this week, a feature being 
the prominent guests invited in connec- 
Pion with its twentieth anniversary, Next 

Proposals in practice should be 
F marked by brevity, simplicity and stand- 
ardization, John O. Todd, Northwestern 
' Mutual general agent in Chicago, told 
the Million Dollar Round Table at 
French Lick this week in discussing long 
jorm analysis. 

“Our reports, proposals or whatever 
you want to call them,” said Mr. Todd, 
“nearly always take a form of being 
divided into five main headings, as fol- 
lows: 1. The facts—a restatement in 
terse paragraphs of the essential facts 
as they have been given to us, in fun- 
damental, in order to be assured that 
ve are not off the base. This usually 


includes, in personal cases, a financial 
statement and tax calculation on the 
basis of status quo. 2. The problem— 
based upon the foregoing facts, a state- 
ment in 1, 2, 3, order of the problems 


appe earing——so as to get agreement that 


hey are problems. Many of them are 
very real to the prospect but just made 


to order straw men for the insurance 
underwriter to knock down. 3. The 
suggested solution—in briefest form 


what to do to solve the problems—a 
nininum of words and figures. 4. _The 
result—a restatement of status giving 
effect to the changes suggested, point- 
ing out the economies effected and ob- 
ing’ s attained. 5. Things to be done 
—a brief summary of the steps to be 
taken to effect the changes suggested. 
“Our time today is so short, that it 
possible to go through a sample 
of such a report to illustrate the point 
further. But it has been of great help 
to me in keeping brief and simple, to 
put those five headings down as [ start 
preparing any report. This keeps us on 
the track, and makes the job easier— 
and Number Five is the “So What?” 
that gives the prospect the feeling that 
etting something done about the matter 
is easv—not hard. 
“This form of analysis may apply to 
estate or to the business 
—often the two are so closely 





m solves the other, For example, 
t trying to go into detail, I should 
} give you just the central idea in 


cases that have produced some 
vohaie in the past few months. 
the cue from Dennv Maduro, I 

hall call them: 1. The Case of the 
irateful Genius. 2. The Predicament 
f the Paralyzed Partner. 3. The Gift 
from the Generous Grandparent. Let 


k, first, at 
The Case of the Grateful Genius 


re are men who have a genius 
le particular field such as design- 
. Cngineering, or production or man- 
igement. For them, however, beyond 
tain point there is little incentive 


in that they can keep so little of the 


idditional dollars that their’ top efforts 
May produce. Thus, although the busi 
in well afford to pay, our genius 


has a chance to wave at the money 


as ‘oes past. him, while he holds it in 


for the tax collector, 
the company, in that case, make 
greement to pay him in the future— 





JOHN O. TODD 


cither when he dies or retires, or at 
some other definite future date. He 
must, of course, trust the corporation 
to honor its agreement to pay, and so 
in order to be sure that it can do so at 
that later date, let them set aside a spe- 
cial reserve, invested in such a way as 
to assure the corporation that it will 
have the money when the liability ma- 
tures. 

“If that maturity is to be at death or 
retirement, what better investment than 
retirement income insurance on his life 
but owned by and payable to the corpo- 
ration? When he dies or retires, the 
company then has the money with which 
to carry out their agreement. Not until 
the money is actually paid will it be in- 
come to our genius nor deductible to our 
corporation—and, of course, he may have 
no direct claim against the policy. But 
his possibility of substantially greater 
net income is enough to justify what- 
ever risk he takes that the company may 
fail. 

“For such an arrangement, our genius 
will indeed be grateful to you as the un- 
derwriter that made it possible to attain 
so great a profit. Next, let us look at: 
Predicament of the Paralyzed Partner 

“Tt is the survivor or survivors who 
are paralyzed if one of the partners dies, 
with no adequate plans made in advance. 
Liquidation, letting the estate get its 
money out, ‘and then starting over again, 
at the worst may wreck the business 
and leave the survivors with little to 
show for their years of effort, and at 
best, means that the estate of the 
deceased will take only the book value 
at a forced sale price. 

“But for the survivors to buy the 
share of the deceased at a fair price to 
the estate, is to take on a hopeless obli- 
gation that, at least under present tax 
rates, the survivor or survivors could not 
live long enough to pay off. 

“A quick look at the figures is very 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Short Form Analysis as Used by 
Frank B. Falkstein, San Antonio 


“When I meet a new prospect and be- 
fore I attempt to enter into a compre- 
hensive insurance discussion with him,” 
said Frank B,. Falkstein, San Antonio, 
in his talk before the Round Table at 
French Lick on short form analysis, “I 
very frankly and bluntly ask for his 
policies so that I might analyze them 
briefly. If I encounter reluctance or if 
he has difficulty understanding the rea- 
sons for my request, I tell him as forth- 
rightly as possible that unless and until 
I have complete information as to his 
present life insurance program I would 
not be in any position to make any 
worthwhile recommendations.” ‘ 

Mr. Falkstein has long been a leader 
among Aetna Life producers. In 1930 
he joined the San Antonio agency of 
Aetna Life. He is a life member of the 
Round Table. 

Back in the office with the paoerts 
policies, a summary in long hand is 
made plus a computation of present cash 
values. If the policyholder’s settlement 
option euntiiact are complex, a sepa- 
rate memo is typed and attached to the 
summary sheet. 

“T use the completed summary sheet 
and memo sheet as a basis for study and 
rather quickly I get a full and practically 
complete picture of what has been done 
and what has not been done,” said Mr. 
Falkstein, “The next step is for me to 


dictate a report to the policyholder 
briefly summarizing my findings with 
technical suggestions or recommenda- 


oe 





FRANK B. FALKSTEIN 

compliments and 
has been done 
his family 


tions and, if possible, 
congratulations on what 
up to this point to protect 
and himself. 
“If | see an obvious need, I point it 
(Continued on Page 6) 





Simple Programming as Practiced 


By Edwin T. Golden, San Francisco 


Thirty years ago no one used settle- 
ment options whereas today “we are 
just as wrong when we go to the oppo- 
site extreme and overuse them,” said 
Edwin T. Golden, New York Life, San 
Francisco, in discussing simple program 
ming before the Million Dollar Round 
Table at French Lick this week. M1 
Golden, who started with New York Lift 
a little more than a dozen years avo by 
borrowing five dollars from his aveney 
director to give to his landlady who was 
waiting out in the hall, paid for 120 
cases for $244,000 his first year and last 
year wrote $1, 175,000, his cash income 
having risen from $3,000 to $35,000. He 
is a life and qualifying member of the 
Round Table, holds the CLU designation 
and is the author of a book on selling 
published by Harper & Bros. in 1941. 

“T am concerning myself here with 
those cases where the insurance involved 
is from $25,000 down,” said Mr. Golden. 
“Invariably my procedure with my 
clients in this group is to present all of 
the facts which I have here mentioned 
and let my client guide me from this 
point based on his knowledge of his 
wife’s personality and based on his own 
individual preference. 

“Oftentimes we decide to write an 
agreement to provide that the proceeds 
at his death, except for funds needed 
for clean-up and immediate living ex- 


penses, are to be left at interest for 
three to six months or perhaps one 
year, after which time they may be ap- 


plied under an option of the wife’s own 
choosing or withdrawn in one sum if 
she so elects. This prevents her getting 
a check thrown at her before she 
catches her balance. This arrangement 





GOLDEN 


EDWIN T. 


also serves to make her aware that there 
are settlement options to be investigated. 
Likewise it counteracts the vague notion 
on the part of many people that life in 


surance is like property insurance in 
that it’s the best policy to take your 
settlement promptly before the insur 


ance company changes its mind about 
owing it to you. 
“This arrangement also gives 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Parkinson to Address 
Am. Life Convention 


ADD SPEAKERS FOR SECTIONS 
James A. Fulton, and E. B. Stevenson; 
on Agency Section; Satterfield 
Before Leos Group 


Among speakers adi led to the program 


if American Life sree te at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 
7-11 are: Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent Equitable Society; Gilbert E. Jack- 
son, Canadian economist; Morton Boyd, 


president Commonwealth Life; and John 
M. Hancock, partner of Lehman Broth- 
New York bankers and a director of 

Hancock Mutual Life. Dwight L. 
president, Occidental Life of 
chairman of the Conven- 
committee. 

Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life, and chairman, legal section, has 
announced the speakers for the annual 
meeting of that Section, which will be 
held Monday, October 7, and carry over 
through Tuesday morning. One of the 
features of the meeting will be an ad- 
dress by Dave FE. Satterfield, Jr., execu- 
tive director and general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America. 

Currently pressing legal problems in 
the life insurance field will be discussed. 
Appearing on the platform, in addition 


og BS 

John 
Clarke, 
California, is 


lion’s program 


to Mr. Satterfield, will be such well- 
known legal experts as Phineas M. 
Henry, vice president and general coun- 


sel, Equitable Life of Iowa; R. J. Wet- 
terlund, vice president and general coun- 
sel, Washington National Life; John A. 
Tuck, assistant general counsel, Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association; 
Alan L. Austin, counsel, Midland Na- 
tional Life, South Dakota; and William 
H. Jeter, attorney, Gulf Life, Jackson- 
ville. Ralph H. Kastner, associate gen- 
eral counsel, American Life Convention, 
will review legislative developments and 


important decisions of the year. A brief 
business session will conclude the meet- 
ing. 

The annual meeting of the Agency 


Section will be held Thursday morning, 
October 10. In addition to speakers an- 
nounced previously by Chairman Ray EF. 


Fuller, agency vice president, Equitable 
Life of lowa, James A. Fulton, president, 
Home Life of New Y ork, and EB: 


executive vice 
and Accident, 


president, 


Nashville, 


Stevenson, Jr., 
National Life 


have accepted invitations to appear. 
Their addresses, with those of Dudley 
Dowell, vice president in charge of agen- 
cies, New York Life, and J. A. Mc- 


Camus, general superintendent of agen- 
cies, North American Life, Toronto, will 
round out the program for the section. 


Furthering CLU Program 


Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, this 
year has added to its plan for furthering 
the CLU program and recognizing the 
members of its field force who secure the 
designation, A contribution will be made 
toward the expense of attending the con- 
ferment exercises for those who qualify 
for the CLU designation, in addition to 
the company’s program for publicizing the 
recipients in current journal advertise- 
ments, for honoring them at a company 
dinner during the NALU meeting, and 
presenting them with CLU keys. 

The men being so recognized this year 
are Ralph W. Lilley of Harrisburg, 
Stephen G. Williamson of Providence, J. 
Gorton Milliken of Flint, Harold W. 
Storer of Chicago and John W. Musick 
of Norfolk. 


JOHN V. SEES DIES 


John Vincent Sees, 71, Lawrence, 
Kan., president of the Standard Life 
Insurance Association of that city, died 
on Saturday of last week in a k: ansas 
City hospital where he had been for 
five weeks. He came to Lawrence to be 
secretary of the company in 1936, and 
was elected president in 1945. He leaves 


a widow, two daughters and a son, 


W. F. Schmausser Made 
Capitol Life Vice Pres. 


William F. 
moted to the 
Capitol Life of Denver, Clarence J. Daly. 
president announced. Mr. Schmausser’s 
career with the Capitol Life dates back 
to 1912 when he was employed as an ac- 
countant. Upon his return from service 
with the armed forces in World War if 
he was given charge of the company’ s field 
underwriters’ accounts. A few years later 
he assumed active management of the com- 
pany’s investments and in 1936 he was 
elected director and assistant treasurer 
of Capitol Life. In February, 1941, Mr. 
Schmausser was appointed secretary of the 


Schmausser has been pro- 


second vice president of 


‘company which position he has held up to 


the time of his promotion to second vice 
president. 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
Sales of new Ordinary life insurance 
in Canada continued to soar to new 
heights during July, according to figures 


issued through the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. The total 
for the month was_ $105,918,000. By 
provinces, the figures were: British Co- 
lumbia $8,805,000; Alberta $5,881,000; 
Saskatchewan $4,777,000 ; Manitoba 
$5,998,000; Ontario $44,681,000; Quebec 
$28,363,000; New Brunswick $2,868,000; 
Nova Scotia $4,002,000; Prince Edward 


Island $543,000. sales 


were $962,000. 


In Newfoundland, 








pany. 


Taxes. 





AGENCY PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 


Army Lieut. Colonel, 46, available 14 September. 
in New York City. Pre-war personal producer of quality life business for top-flight com. 
Proven executive ability and thoroughly grounded in Estate Analysis, ?:o. 
gramming, Business Insurance, Retirement Contracts, Pension Trusts, Annuities ond 
Write Box 8, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. y, 






Fourteen years’ selling experic~ce 





Sherwin Williams Employes 
Covered Under Group Plan 


Closing of a large Group contract with 
the Sherwin Williams Co., paint manu- 
facturers, has been announced by Arthur 
C. Rogers, manager of the Group de- 
partment, Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne. Approximately 10,000 employes 
of the Sherwin Williams Co. and all its 
subsidiary companies from coast to 
coast will have the benefits of Group 
coverage made available to them as a 
result of this contract which became 
effective September 1. Indications are 
that the total volume of insurance will ap- 
proximate thirty million dollars. 

The contract offers a liberal Group in- 
surance program consisting of two plans. 
Plan one provides each full time per- 
manent employe with a specified amount 
of insurance, the entire cost being borne 
by Sherwin Williams. Plan two en- 
ables employes to obtain additional in- 
surance, the cost of which is borne by 
the company and the employes jointly. 
The amounts of insurance under plan 
two are based on annual earnings. 








given into its care. 
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TRUSTEESHIP 


We believe the life insurance business has 
reached its present proud position because it 
has filled a need, because it has kept its prom- 
ises to the insuring public and because it has 
proved itself a worthy trustee of the funds 


To remain a great institution, we hold that 
the executives of a life company must realize 
the existence of another trusteeship, equally 
important—the lives and well-being of their 
associates in the Field and in Home Office. 


We believe further that under responsible 
management, such a trusteeship can be fully 


and faithfully discharged. 


CANADA LIFE 


me Sisurance Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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James P. Moore, Advance 
By Mutual Benefi: Life 


James P. Moore, Jr., has been elected 
assistant superintendent of agencies of My. 
tual Benefit Life of Newark, N 
cording to announcement by 1 rcsideny 
John S. Thompson, He was employed |, 
the company in 1927 in the renewal depart. 
ment, became a field auditor ten years later 
and served in this capacity for seven years 
becoming well acquainted with per 


I, ace 


sonnel 
in all of the company’s agencies. [1 Jap. 
uary 1945 he transferred to the agence) 
department specializing in finances, sty. 


tistics, and research in relation to financial 
operations. He has headed the unit han 
dling such work for the last eight mont) 
and, in his new official capacity, will con- 
tinue the development of this phase of th 
agency department’s activities. 

In 1937 Mr. Moore received the degre 
of Associate from the Life Office Manage. 
ment Institute, and four years later com. 
pleted all requirements of Institute Felloy- 
ship. He has instructed in Institut 
courses since 1938, and currently js , 
member of the executive council of Asso. 
ciates of the Society of LOMA graé. 
uates. Mr. Moore has been active in em: 
ploye affairs and has held various offices 
in the Pelican Club, the Mutual Benefi 
employes’ organization. 





Controllers’ Survey of 


Financial Reports’ Base 
A scientific analysis of the general 
public’s attitude towards business ac- 
counting—and_ especially toward an- 
nounced profits and the methods of com- 
puting them—is being undertaken by 
controllers of business concerns in tht 
United States, under a grant from the 
Controllership Foundation. The survey 
is being conducted by Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, N. J. It is the 
first project to be undertaken by the 
Foundation, which was organized and 
incorporated in 1944 as the research arm 
of the Controllers Institute of America. 
“Statements of company earnings n0 
longer go only to stockholders,” ex- 
plained Daniel J. Hennessy, vice presi 
dent of the Jamaica Water Supply Com- 
pany, Jamaica, Long Island, president 0! 
the Foundation since its inception. 
“They are now distributed to employes, 
Governmental agencies, libraries, col- 
leges and universities, teachers and 
many others—a result of the changes 
which have occurred in our political an‘ 
social structure during the past decades. 
Controllers, being the men responsible 
for the form and content of financial 
reports, are anxious to know whether 
their statements are meeting the — 
of this expanded audience, as well 
of the companies involved. 





BALTIMORE LIFE NAMES THREE 


The Baltimore Life has appointed 
three new staff superintendents. Harr) 
Thomas, recently released from tli 


service, was made staff superinten(| lent in 
Shamokin, Pa.; Paul J. Murphy, also 
turned from the service, was ap) rinted 
to his old place as staff superin‘endent 
in Scranton; and Steve M. Dubich, for- 
merly an agent in Washington, /':., has 
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been made a staff superintendent there 
H. C. HARRISON DEAD ; 

H. C. Harrison, secretary of Mate 
none 


Life Insurance Association of Ric 
Va., died last week. The 
specializes in writing insurance | 
lives of members of the Masonic 
Mr. Harrison was 43 years old. 

his widow, the former Mary Montagu 
daughter of Hill Montague, Ric!mon" 
attorney, long identified with th asso 
ciation, he is also survived by a son ame 
daughter. 
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CLU American Society 
Will Print Periodical 


TO BE ISSUED QUARTERLY 
Walter A. Craig, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man of| Editorial Board; First Issue 


Coming Out This Month 








The American Society of Chartered 
Lie Underwriters, of which Clifford H. 
Or-. Philadelphia, is president, has be- 


oi, the publication of a quarterly 
periodical. It will be published with a 
strong editorial board, chairman of 


wlich is Walter A. Craig, Philadelphia. 
Among those contributing to the initial 
issue are M. Albert Linton, Mayo 
Adams Shattuck and Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
It is announced that the new periodical, 
which will be called The Journal of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, will duplicate no existing 
periodical in the publication in the life 
insurance publishing field. It will not be 
a “news magazine” and it is stated that 
it will in no way infringe upon the field 
of purely sales ideas “already so ade- 
quately covered by the various publica- 
tions now in existence. First edition 
will appear this month, 

Stich a publication by the American 
Society has been long discussed and was 
definitely planned for this year contin- 
gent on the affairs of the society war- 
ranting this innovation. 

Outstanding figures in life insurance, 
finance and allied fields are contributing 
to the first issue. 


Agent Boehm Gets Apps 
Of $300,000 at Dinner 


Julian V. Boehm, of the Atlanta agency, 
Union Central Life, has been with the 
company thirty-six years, A surprise testi- 
monial dinner on the occasion of his sixty- 
ninth birthday was given to him at At- 
lanta’s Mayfair Club at which each person 
attending was pledged to purchase a policy 
“upon the first-call from Mr. Boehm.” Ad- 
mission cards were miniature Union Cen- 
tral policy forms. On the face of each was 
the dinner guest’s name and the amount 
of insurance he agreed to purchase. Total 
of new business pledged amounted to at 
least $300,000 

It all started when Al Stein, an Atlanta 
business man, met a few of Mr. Boehm’s 
close friends to arrange for a party show- 
ing how much the agent is appreciated in 
the city. Among notables attending the 
dinner were Mayor Hartfield, President 
Philip Weltner of Oglethorpe University 
and Fulton County Sheriff “Bud” Foster 
who announced at the dinner that he had 
made Boehm a deputy sheriff. 

Mr. Boehm has served as president of 





the Civitan Club and Masonic clubs of 
\ilanta, Community Chest, B’Nai PB’rith 
Lodge and Atlanta Association of Life 


Underwriters. He is also president of the 
National Society of Magicians. 





MUTUAL LIFE LOANS 
utual Life of New York has bought 
$1,500,000 15-year 34% sinking fund 

due August 1, 1961, of Standard 

(.p and Seal Corp. Proceeds are to be 
ued to retire certain bank loans and 
lor expansion of the business. It has 
» bought a $1,000,000 15-year 4% 
soking fund note due August 1, 1961, of 
linffy-Mott Co., Inc. Proceeds are to 
| used to retire 444% notes now out- 
nding and to take care of an en- 
‘ged volume of business of Mott’s 
nationally known fruit products. 





HONOR CLARIS ADAMS 


_ The field force of the Ohio State Life 
1s conducting a seven-week campaign in 
honor of Claris Adams president of the 
company. Highest honors in the cam- 
igen, which will close October 19, will 
to the agency which exceeds its 
‘ota by the largest percentage. 


Travelers President Urges 


Veterans Keep Insurance 

New England veterans were urged this 
week to retain or reinstate their National 
Jesse W. Ran- 


Travelers. In a 


Service Life Insurance by 
dall, president of The 
statement prepared for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in connection witn that 
agency’s sponsoring of National Service 
Life Insurance Week in New England, Mr. 
Randall said that the taxpayers were glad 
to pay a part of the cost of this insurance 
for veterans when they were exposed to 
the hazards of war and that they will con- 
tinue to afford them this insurance service 
in appreciation of the veterans’ efforts. 

Citing the recent changes in the Insur- 
ance Act as increased benefits, the Travel- 
ers president stated that NSLI offers the 
veterans protection and guarantees secur- 
ity for them and their dependents, Stating 
that the veterans earned their right to this 
special insurance privilege “the hard way,” 
Mr. Randall urged them to continue their 
NSLI and to convert it to one of the per- 
manent forms at the earliest opportunity. 

He mentioned that such advice to vet- 
erans was not new from the companies’ 
standpoint. “The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and Travelers agents have long been 
counseling veterans, whether clients of 
ourn or not, to retain their NSLI,” he 
said. “During both World Wars, we 
recognized the opportunities offered by Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance and _ its 
World War predecessor, and have offered 
special informational programs in an effort 
to bring home to ex-service men and 
women the advantages of this special 
insurance.” 

National Service Life Insurance Week 
in New England will be observed from 
September 1 to 8 New England Gov- 
ernors have joined with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in the special designation of 
the week. 


NAMED BY GREAT. WEST LIFE 





Henry Bradshaw Appointed an Assist- 
ant Actuary; Joined Company in 
October of Last Year 
The appointment of Henry Bradshaw 
as an assistant actuary of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Co, has been an- 
nounced by H. W. Manning, vice presi- 
dent and managing director. Mr. Brad- 
shaw graduated from McMaster Uni- 
versity in 1938 with the degree of B.A., 
following which he had five years’ prac 
tical experience in the actuarial depart- 
ment of a prominent life insurance com- 

pany. 

He enlisted in 1943 
years with the Canadian 
joining the Great-West 
discharge in October, 1945. Recently 
awarded his F.A.S. and F.A.1.A. degrees, 
Mr. Bradshaw brings to his new ap- 
pointment a background of technical 
training and experience in modern ac- 
tuaria! practice. 


and served two 
Active Army, 
Life after his 


BAWLF TRAINING ASSISTANT 


Robert S. Bawlf, Winnipeg, Canada, 
has been appointed an assistant to Ward 
Phelps, director of training for Mutual 
Life of New York, it was announced 
today. Mr. Bawlf will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s home office in 
New York City. 

Formerly a general agent for the Pru- 
dential of England, Mr. Bawlf is a na- 
tive of Winnipeg and was educated at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of Manitoba 
in 1933. 





RALPH FREEMAN DIES 

Ralph Freeman, with the legal de- 
partment of the New York Life for 
thirty years, died at Lake Saranac, 
N. Y., on September 1 after a long ill- 
ness. A graduate of Amherst College ke 
attended the law school at New York 
University. He had been spending his 
winters for ten years at Winter Park, 
Fla. He leaves a widow and _ two 
brothers. 


Mutual Benefit Issues 
Convertible 5-Year Term 


PRES. THOMPSON ANNOUNCES 


Reentering This Field Company Pre- 
pared to Issue Policies in the 
Majority of States 





In making the announcement that the 
Mutual Benefit Life is prepared to issue 
convertible five year term policies in the 
John S. 


Thompson outlined the company’s atti- 


majority of states, President 


tude in reentering this field. 

“We believe there is a limited need 
for this particular type of policy con- 
tract, but we wish our fieldmen to be 
in a position to offer such temporary 
protection when their client’s situation 
shows a specific need. Conversion to a 
regular form of contract, when the tem- 
porary condition has eased, will be to 
the advantage of the insured and those 
named to receive the benefits under the 
contract. This is true because term in- 
surance, requiring relatively low prem- 
ium payments, does not build up the 
financial reserves and benefits which are 
available in the higher priced contracts 
of Ordinary life, limited payment life 
and endowment forms. 

“Such provisions as (1) availability of 
cash and loan values, (2) the extension 
of insurance protection for a period of 
time through the use of reserves, if 
premium payments cease before comple- 
tion of the contract, or (3) the option of 
taking a policy whose face value is in 
proportion to the reserves from prem- 
iums already paid, are contained in reg- 
ular contracts. These provisions have 
proved of tremendous help to many pol- 
icyowners and their dependents when 
an unexpected emergency or a change 
in circumstances occurred. These pro- 
visions and benefits are not available in 
term policies. Term contracts are pri- 
marily for protection against the main 
hazard of death during a limited period 
of time. Regular contracts protect, in 
addition, against what we might call ‘the 
hazards of living’—unexpected financial 
emergency needs or reversals in income 
earnings. 

“Our company believes the need for 
the protection offered by life insurance 
contracts continues to exist, to a large 
degree, throughout a man’s lifetime 
rather than being an unusual and tempo- 
rary situation. We expect the bulk of 
purchases by present and future policy- 
owners will be on the usual 
Mutual Benefit contracts—Ordinary: life, 
Ordinary life with increasing premiums, 
limited payment life and endowment 
policies. When five year term insurance 
is taken, we believe the greater part of 
it ought ultimately to be converted to 
such permet plans.” 

MEET IN WINDSOR, ONT. 
Cashiers Aunesiotion of That City and 
Detroit Discuss New Public 
Relations Course 
The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Detroit and Windsor held its last 
monthly meeting recently at the Norton- 
Palmer Hotel, Windsor, Ont. After a 
brief business meeting when a _ report 
was heard from the appointed commit- 
tee regarding the proposed public rela- 
tions course to be held this winter, the 
national officers entertained the group 
with an amusing presentation of a 

national officers’ meeting. 

The association’s president, Frank 
Lakin, presided at the regular meeting, 
and Helen V. McCoy, national presi- 
dent, presided at the officers meeting. 





REJOINS KANSAS CITY LIFE 

Philip A. Hoche, CLU, has returned 
to Bloomington as Kansas City Life’s 
general agent for Central Illinois follow 
ing his discharge from the Navy with 
the rank of lieutenant commander. Mr. 
Hoche joined the company in 1939 and 
the appointment as general agent was 
made in January, 1940. 
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convincing, Suppose two partners are 
earning $25,000 each. The net after tax 
is $16,000. Then one of them dies, think- 
ing his interest is worth four years’ in- 


come, i.e., $100,000. But is it? Suppose 
the survivor takes over. He starts with 
$50,000 gross. He hires a man _ for 


$7,500 to do his former partner’s work. 
On the remaining $42,500 he pays a tax 
of $20,000, leaving him a net of $22,500— 
or just $6,500 net out of his former part- 
ner’s interest. How old will he be be- 
fore he has paid off the $100,000? The 
answer is probably old enough so that 
his principal concern will be how to get 
rid of his business, 

Now, not all businesses are susceptible 
to being incorporated, but if they are, 
perhaps we can help them to find the 
money with which to pay the premiums 
on the life insurance that is the only 
cure for this paralysis, by suggesting 
that they be converted into a corpora- 
tion. Let’s see how it looks: 

“As a partnership, assume $50,000 gross 
earnings. The partner’s tax is $18,000, 
leaving $32,000 net. If family needs re- 
quire $20,000, they have a net to surplus 
of $12,000. But as a corporation they 
have $50,000 gross from which they pay 
$26,000 in salaries to provide the family 
needs of $20,000. Thus the corporation 
is left with $24,000 of taxable income. 
The tax on this is $5,500, leaving $18,500 
net for surplus, or approximately 50% 
more than as partnership and $6,500 will 
easily pay the premium on the insurance 
needed to liquidate the interest of a de- 
ceased partner. Last, but far from least, 
let’s look at: 

The Gift From the Generous Grand- 

parent 

“There was a time when men and 
women did not qualify as prospects much 
beyond the age of sixty. But our boys 
have learned that a man or woman of 
any advanced age is often the best pos- 
sible prospect. For what person, who, 
having accumulated an estate over a life- 
time, and reaching the age where the 
years ahead look relatively shorter, does 
not look with dismay upon how confis- 
catory estate taxes will ravage his 
tate. 

“Thus, if he or she is a grandparent. 
he is inevitably susceptible to any plan 
that will repair that damage in whole 
or in part. And life insurance, properly 
applied, if not the only answer, is at 
least the best answer. 

“Life insurance, properly applied, means 
being used as a part of a program of 
gifts to his children and grandchildren. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the grand- 
parent can be moved to be generous? 
For at one fell swoop, he can do more 
for his own children by making these 
gifts to his grandchildren, than he could 
if he made the gifts direct to his chil- 
dren. 

“Tt would be simple enough merely to 
suggest to such a prospect that he buy 
insurance to the tune of a $3,000 annual 
premium for each grandchild, and let it 
go at that. But the trouble is, that sel- 
dom sells, for men in this position are 
relatively short on cash—and premiums 
have to be paid in cash; and second, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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out in my report and recommend correc- 
tive measures. Such obvious needs in 
recent years have generally been for 
additional tax anticipation coverage. On 
the other hand, it may be a suggestion 
for the conversion of a term policy or 
it may be a suggestion for life insurance 
tor tax purposes on the life of the wife. 
Obviously, before I can make sugges- 
tions for new coverage, I must know 
something about the policyholder’s fi- 
nancial circumstances and his family 
situation. I do. I would not have made 
the call in the first place if I did not 
have information regarding the man. He 
was either a referred lead or someone 
whom I have met socially and through 
some other source have been able to 
get a rather complete picture of his po- 
sition, his situation and his finances. 
Consults Client’s Attorney 
“Upon my return to the policyholder 
with my report and with my recommen- 
dations, I expect to sit down for a dis- 
cussion with him, During this meeting 
we may really get down to a closing 


point; whereas, perhaps and in most 
cases, a second interview is required 
with or without interim consultation 
with the policyholder’s attorney or 
C.P.A. Generally, if a tax situation ex- 


ists, IT recommend a discussion with the 
policyholder’s accountant or attorney. If 
in the discussion the subject of trusts 
or gifts comes up, I recommend consul- 
tation with his attorney and/or ac- 
countant. 

“Simultaneously with the presentation 
of the report, I tell the policyholder that 
just as soon as he has reviewed his ar- 
rangements and after we have made 
what changes are to be made, if any, it 
will then be my pleasure to give him a 
typed summary for his records. I do not 
return the policies with the report or- 
dinarily unless I feel that the present 
provisions are adequate and need no 
changes, but rather usually I retain the 
policies in my office awaiting completion 
of whatever new arrangements are to be 
made, including—and this, of course, is 
a most important new arrangement—the 
delivery of additional new life insurance. 

“After the new arrangements have 
been completed with or without new life 
insurance, I return the _ policyholder’s 
policies arranged in. a new wallet with 
the policyholder’s name engraved on the 
wallet, and also then give him a com- 
pleted summary for his files. 

“That is approximately the procedure, 
but I would like to point out in addition 
the following facts. I doubt if I would 
know how to work without short form 
analysis. My files are full of office 
copies of such short form analyses. They 
tell me quickly at all times what the 
insured has in effect and they usually 
point out to me quickly what his needs 
are. Also, if a man is to be a client of 
mine, I feel a responsibility somewhat 
above and beyond the writing of one or 
two or three life insurance contracts on 
his life or his wife’s life. I feel very 


‘strongly that my files should at all times 


be up-to-date on his life insurance hold- 
ings if I am to be in a position really to 
be of service to him, and certainly of 


— 
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widow temporary advantage of a better 
rate of interest on her money while she 
is making up her mind than she would 
have if she received the check immedi- 
ately and banked it. Also in many juris- 
dictions it is wise to have the money 
keep its identity as life insurance pro- 
ceeds just as long as possible. This is 
due to the fact that certain legal safe- 
guards are provided specifically for life 
insurance proceeds. 

“In practically all cases I strongly 
recommend that where it can possibly 
be arranged, a couple of thousand of 
dollars be earmarked specifically for the 
education of each child. This special 
settlement agreement is written so that 
the money becomes payable during the 
college years. I like to point out that 
while the insured’s widow may quite 
conceivably some time later have an- 
other husband who may be as anxious 
to protect her as our client, on the other 
hand, his children can never have an- 
other father. Therefore it behooves him 
to put some money away where it will 
positively guarantee their education be- 
yond the possibility of any misadventure. 

“T believe that as a part of simple pro- 
gramming, we should stress that the in- 
sured recommend to his wife that she 
seek advice about her life insurance 
money in the event of his death from 
competent life insurance people rather 
than from someone competent in other 
fields but not well informed in regard 
to life insurance. 

Demonstrating Simple Programming 

“I would like to devote a few minutes 
to a simple programming idea for clients 
and prospective clients with insurance 
of $25,000 and up. I am going to as- 


sume that you are the prospective cj ent, 
that you are a person of considerable 
means. I know that you have a sub- 
stantial estate and that you have made 
provision for cash and income needs 
through the means of large life insur- 
ance program. In going over your poli- 
cies I find that you have a particular 
block of $40,000 of insurance with the 
old 3% options and that it is set up to 
give your wife a life income of twenty 
years certain which of course is a very 
common arrangement. Your wife is 
now 40 and if these policies were to 
mature this year by your death your 
wife would commence to receive an in- 
come of $2,000 per annum to continue 
for twenty years certain and as long 
thereafter as she lives. If she survives 
for say thirty years, the total obviously 
of $60,000 would be paid out. However, 
should she pass away in twenty years 
or less after your death, then the maxi- 
mum paid out is only $40,000. 

“T believe that as a conscientious life 
underwriter it is my duty to show you, 
my prospect, how by purchasing an ad- 
ditional policy of $18,300 you can in- 
crease the minimum paid out to a total 
of $100,000. Remember that as. this 
block of insurance is now set up your 
family may receive as little as $40,000 
assuming that your wife dies within the 
twenty year certain period. Or if she 
lives thirty years and then dies there 
will be a total of $60,000 paid out. Now 
what I propose to show you is how you 
can buy this $18,300 of new insurance 
and guarantee the minimum of $100,000 
paid out from the sum total of the new 
insurance and the original block of 


“Our first step is to take the original 
block of $40,000 and put it under the 
interest only option. The 3% interest 

(Continued on Page 8) 





service at some future date to his bene- 
ficiaries. Most assuredly, if I am to 
handle claim papers ultimately for a 
client, I should have a complete listing 
of all of his life insurance holdings, 
which I think he is in a better position 
to make available for me than are his 
beneficiaries. 

“Throughout the years, as a result of 
building up these simple analysis sheets 
and summary sheets on every client and 
on practically every prospective client, I 
have accumulated in my files a mass of 
extremely important information for my 
use in building recommendations for ad- 
ditional life insurance coverage from 
time to time. Records of all term in- 
surance, endowment maturity dates, lim- 
ited pay premium-stop dates are all im- 
portant commission-wise. 

“All in all, I think the use of short 
form analysis has played a most impor- 


tant part in helping me to build a life 
insurance production soundly and, | 
think, one other benefit is worthy ot 
mention. This benefit resulting from 
the use of short form analysis is a psy- 
chological benefit to me and to my pros- 
pect. The mere fact that I insist on 
having full and complete knowledge ot 
my prospect’s or client’s insurance pro- 
gram, always gives me—and usually 
gives my prospect and client—confidence 
that whatever suggestions or recommen- 
dations I make are worthy at least 0! 
his consideration. The knowledge that 
IT have adequate and sufficient reasons 
for my suggestions makes me a much 
better life insurance salesman. T can sell 
any idea that I am completely sold on, 
and the best way for me to get sold on 
an idea is for me to know, from actual, 
factual data, that the idea is a sound 
one.” 
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The Atna Life Estate Control Plan 
Builds Security 


Estate Control is no visionary plan. It has been field-tested by the 7tna Life’s 
top producers. With it, they close a larger percentage of prospects. Their average 
individual sales are more than twice as large. Their business continues to grow 
with less and less effort . . . as they become professional advisers to an 
established clientele whose insurance requirements steadily increase, and who 


act as walking advertisements for their service. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Affiliates: 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company HARTFORD 
Automobile Insurance Company CONNECTICUT 






Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Recommend CLU Award 
For 120 Candidates 


CONFERMENT A AT CLEVELAND 





Presentations at Dinner Meeting of 

American College and American 

Society of CLU’s Sept. 12 
experience credentials of the 128 can- 
did: ites who completed the CLU exami- 
ation this year and of eleven candidates 
who completed examinations in earlier 
have recently been reviewed by 
the college’s registration board which 
consists of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 

hairman, William M. Duff, Chester O. 
Fischer, David McCahan and Joseph H. 
Reese. The board has recommended 
award of the CLU designation to 120 
candidates and the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency to four candidates, all of whom 
will be granted their diplomas at the 
nineteenth annual conferment of the 
American College to be held in Cleve- 
lanr, September 12 in conjunction with a 
joint dinner meeting of the American 
College and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. As soon 
registration board receives infor- 
mation on each of the remaining candi- 
dates who has completed the entire 
series of examinations showing that the 
three-year experience requirement has 
heen fully met, award of the diploma 
will be recommended, 

Five candidates, who had earned 
either the CLU designation or the Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency in earlier years, 
have subsequently met all of the re- 
quirements for the Certificate in Life 
Insurance Agency Management and will 
receive the award thereof at the Sep- 
tember 12 conferment. 

Since the Annual Conferment of the 
college is on a national basis and some 
successful candidates are unable to at- 
college officials also local 
presentation of diplomas at meetings of 
CLU chapters and life underwriters as- 
sociations \Ithough the regular na- 
tional conferment legally conveys to the 
candidate all the privileges associated 
vith possession of the CLU designation, 
the Certificate of Proficiency or the Cer- 
tificate in Life Insurance Agency Man- 
, the less formal local presenta- 
gives suitable recognition 
achievement among 


years 


1 
as the 


tend, stress 


agemen 

m ceremony 
to the candidate’ s 
his friends and associates. 

The names of candidates from the 
Eastern states to whom diplomas will be 
officially conferred on September 12 are 
here presented 

Samuel Auritt, New 
delnhia; Weslev_ T. 

New York, Buffalo: 
Metropolitan Life, Brookline, 
Robert TL. Cowan, Travelers. 


York Life, Phila- 
Burr, Mutual Life 
Joseph J. Caras, 
Mass.; 
Buffalo ; 


George S. Gallant. Metropolitan Life, 
Paterson, N. J.: William W. Hatfield, 
Travelers, Bridgeport: George H. Hill, 


TIT, Penn Mutnal Life. Philadelphia; 


Morris Hirsch, Metropolitan Life, Buf- 
falo; Bernard F. Jacobs, New York; 
Henry Joseph Johnson, The Prudential, 
Paters son: Carl G. Kinscherf, New York 
Life, New York: Karl H. Kreder, Metro 
mes in Life, Allentown: Merlin J. Ladd, 
New Eneland Mutual Life. Boston: A. 
Emil Lawson. Mutual Life of New 
York, New York: George A. Lawton, 
\etna Life, Hartford: Ralph W. Lilley. 
Mutual Benefit Life, Harrisburg; Harry 
T. Litke, Travelers, Spring rfield, Mass.; 
Louis Loft, Home Life of New York, 
New York; Leland F. Lyons. New York 
Life, Boston: Alvin R. Metcalfe, Nattonal 
Life of Vt.. Chatham, N. J.: Michael M. 


Milles. Metropolitan Life, Far Rocka- 
wav; Philip S. Resnikov, Metropolitan 
Life, Philadelphia: Edgar F. Rhode, 
Penn Mutual Life, Providence: Sherman 


V Samson, Metropolitan Life, New 
York; Milton B. Seamon, John Han- 
cock, Hempstead. N. Y.; Louis W. 
Sechtman, Aetna Life, New York; Erma 
B. Sedewick, Connecticut Mutual, Svra- 
cuse: Burton T. Sherwood, Penn Mu- 
tual Life. New York; Harry P. Silver- 
smith, Metropolitan Life, Homestead, 
Pa.: Maceo A. Sloan, North Carolina 


Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Abraham L. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Round Table Talks Today 


Among the speakers before the Million 
Dollar Table at Lick 
Springs today and tomorrow are: Harry 
Schultz, Mutual Life, Chicago, on partner- 
ship; John J. Kellam, National of Vt. New 
Cannan, Conn. on stock retirement plans; 
David Bb. Fluegelman, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, New York, on key man insurance; 
David Marks, Jr., New England Mutual, 
New York, on pension plans; Martin I. 
Scott Equitable Society Los Angeles, on 
profit sharing plans; M. Lee Alberts, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, on Group cov- 
erages. 


Edwin T. Golden 


(Continued from Page 6) 
which is guaranteed will provide $1,200 
a year. This $1,200 a year will be pay- 
able to the widow for her lifetime or for 
thirty years, at the end of which time 
the principal will be available. Now we 
are left with the problem of making up 
the deficiency in income, the difference 
between $2,000 a year income under the 
Life Income Option and the $1,200 a 
year under the Interest Only Option. 
This we are going to do with the new 
insurance. If your company is now 
writing 214% options it will require 
$17,200 of new insurance to give $800 a 
year annually, in yearly installments for 
thirty years. If however your company 
uses a 2% option at present, it will re- 
quire the $18,300 of new insurance which 
I mentioned previously to provide the 
$800 per annum for thirty years. 

“After the new insurance is in force, 
you then have a situation where the 
beneficiary receives $1,200 per year from 
the interest only under the block of old 
insurance and the remaining $800 a year, 
to bring the total up to $2,000, from the 
new insurance. Thus for thirty years we 
have arranged for an income of $2,000 
a year, total of $60,000. Then at the end 
of the thirty years the payment of the 
principal sum of $40,000 brings the mini- 


Round French 
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CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 


1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 
- FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. 
: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY | 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA i 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. ! 


Phone: WI 7-063] 








mum that can be received up to the 
total figure of $100,000. Before we en- 
tered the picture, remember this mini- 
mum might have been as little as $40,000. 
Don’t you think that this is a construc- 
tive way to do a job of simple program- 
ming? May I ask that if any of your 
own personal insurance is payable under 
the life income option, won’t you sit 
down and figure out how this idea would 
work out in your case? J am sure you 
will be sorely tempted to sell yourself 
additional insurance indicated.” 


John O. Todd 


(Continued from Page 6) 
they are reluctant to embark upon a 
program that contemplates being carried 
on far into the future. 

“So let’s see how we can meet these 
objections, but still use life insurance in 
order to make the figures really signifi- 
cant. Our hypothetical grandparent may 
be worth a half million or so and have 
five or six grandchildren. A substantial 
part of his estate is represented by the 
stock in his own company, dividends on 
which may average from 4% to 5%. 

“To his six grandchildren let him give 
$3,000 each for say the next five years. 
That will rid his estate of only $90,000 
and may save only $30,000 in taxes, and 
besides it takes five years to do it. So 
this first year, let the gift be $750 in 

cash and $2,250 in stock. Let the $750 








NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 


the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


SUN LIFE 
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be used to buy $30,000 of Ordinary 
insurance on the life of his child 
each grandchild. Then next year 
tween the dividend on the stock and {he 
dividend on the insurance, the additi:4.| 
cash needed to pay the premium may |e 
as little as $500. Thus, next year he 
gives $2,500 in stock and only $500 in 
cash. Within five or six years, ¢ : 
child has enough stock so that the diy 
dends will pay the premiums, and the 
grandparent can consider his program 
complete. 

“So now to the $30,000 in tax savings 
we have added the ultimate sum of 
$180,000 in insurance proceeds—and lave 
repaired the ravages that taxes vill 
confiscate as his estate moves down to 
his heirs. And even after our grand- 
parent has completed this program, he 
has shifted out of his possession only 
$90,000 in assets, the net yield of which 
to him can hardly be more than $100 
per month. 

“We said that by being generous to 
his grandchildren he was helping his own 
children—and at once he can see how. 
For you only need to remind him that 
his own children’s motives toward their 
families are identical to his motives to- 
ward his own, It is therefore obvious 
that his children will feel the need of 
maintaining an adequate insurance es- 
tate for the benefit of their families, and 
thus by his deed he has relieved his 
children of the need to set aside from 
current income, collectively, well over 
the three to four thousand dollars in 
premiums he has thus provided. For if 
his children bought the insurance it 
would be taxable in their estates, and 
might have to be from 30 to 50% more. 
When all this can be accomplished at a 
net cost to our grandparent of $100 per 
month, it’s easy ot see why he can well 
afford to be a generous grandparent. 

“None of these ideas is presented with 
any claim to originality. No doubt, all 
of you have used some of them, and 
some of you have used them all. But | 
hope they may prove as useful in the 
future as they have been to me and my 
boys in the past, and I think they do 
demonstrate three important points: 

First: That it is worthwhile to take 
the time to make a “long form analysis” 
be short instead of long. Second: That 
taxes are never neutral—they are al- 
ways either working for you or against 
you, and they might as well be on your 
side. Third: That men and women 1 
nearly all walks of life are beset }) 
problems to which only we can provide 
the perfect answer. 

“And that is the reason why we can 
take such a glorious satisfaction in being 
in a business where so few can do so 
much for so many.” 


Howard J. Rosan Married 


Miss Menorah Wagman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Wagman of 1?or- 
cester and Sharon, Mass., became ‘/i¢ 
bride of Howard J. Rosan, son of _ 
and Mrs. Samuel J, Rosan of New Y: 
on September 2. Following a otter ng 
trip to Canada, the newlyweds will live 





in New Rochelle. 

Mr. Rosan is vice president of ‘ils 
father’s general agency corporation 10 
New York representing the Contine: tal 
Assurance, and made an_ outstand 1g 
record as an aeronautical engineer (it- 
ing the war. His bride is a graduate of 


3ouve College, Boston. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


7 of Ny.tic for AGENTS 





“tc In 1896, fifty years ago, the New York Life Insur- 
bara ance Company inaugurated a new and unique system of 
io benefits for agents. It was called NYLIC, after the initial 
v0 letters of New York Life Insurance Company. 


sei00 There are now 1,348 Senior Nylics. Having qualified 
a under the rules of Nylic for twenty years, they now have 
sie a monthly life income, subject only to their not entering 
von the service of another life insurance company. 


yee From time to time during the past half century the 
For i Company has made improvements in Nylic for Agents. 
he Now, on the Golden Anniversary of this special agency 
oc plan, the Company has made still further improvements 
Fuge with Nylic No. 4, under which the new agent has an 
et opportunity to qualify for a very substantially larger 
ey tb Senior Nylic monthly income. 


¢ a The experience of a half century has shown that 
a Nylic for Agents offers the Company’s representatives a 
unique incentive to render the best possible service to 
er their clients and that this special agency plan promotes 
and rewards long continuity of service which benefits all 
cr of concerned —the policyholder, the beneficiary, the agent 
Bis and the Company. 


vie NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
rh 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Opinion Requested On 
Group Proposal Ruling 


ACT ON CALIFORNIA ISSUE 
Occidental Life and Pacific Mutual Life 
Ask Interpretation of Term 
“Trade Anenciation” 
of C alifornia and Paci- 
have mailed to Insur- 
Maynard Garrison 


Occidental Life 
fic Mutual Life 
ance Commissioner 
a joint leter requesting that he ob- 
tain an opinion from Attorney General 
Robert W. Kenny as to the correctness 
of his action in ruling that the Group 
insurance proposal for the employes of 
members of the Merchants & Manufac- 


turers Association did not meet the re- 
cuirements of the Insurance Code in 
that the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Association was not a “trade associa- 
tion.” The action was taken under the 
provisions of Section 12923 of the In- 
surance Code. 

In the brief accompanying the letter 
of request, running to some 4,500 words, 
counsel for the companies summarizes 
the matter by saying that the question 


to be answered is whether the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association is 
a trade association within the meaning 


of Section 10202.7 of the Insurance Code 


and the answer depends on what the 
term “trade association” means. The 
brief argues that a trade association 1S 


an “association of tradesmen who are 
engaged in like, similar or allied trades, 
or an association of tradesmen with com- 
mon interests and purposes, but not 
necessarily engaged in like, similar or 
allied trades.” 

The brief cites three definitions from 
Webster’s Standard Dictionary tending 
to bear out the companies’ contentions, 
and argues that the underwriting basis 
of the plan is sound and that it is not 
in contravention with the provisions of 
Insurance Code governing the writing of 
Group insurance. 

Section 12923 of the Insurance Code 
says in part: “Any person who be- 
lieves such order, ruling, decision or 
act to be in conflict with, or not author- 
ized by law, may in writing request the 
Commissioner to submit to the Attorney 


General the question of the legality or 
validity of any such order, ruling, de- 
cision or act of the Commissioner. Up- 
on receipt of such written request, in- 
cluding or accompanied by a _ written 


statement of the grounds for such belief 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
to submit such question, together with 
any documents appertaining thereto, to 
the Attorney General for an opinion 
thereon. The opinion of the Attorney 
General in response to such submission 
shall govern and control the Commis- 
sioner in respect to the matter so sub- 


mitted. The Commissioner shall not be 
liable, either personally or in his official 
capacity for any order, ruling, decision 
or act made or done pursuant to such 


opinion.” 


Cc. G. THOMPSON PROMOTED 


Carl G. Thompson has been promoted 
to the superintendency of the Cincinnati 
district, Metropolitan Life, succeeding 
Lawrence L. Roessle. Mr. Thompson, 
formerly manager of the company’s Nor- 
wood, Ohio district, is a native of Louis- 
ville, and has been with the Metropoli- 
tan Life since 1924. He was assistant 
manager of several districts prior to be- 
coming manager of the Hopkinsville, 
Ky. district in 1929 and from there was 
transferred to ‘Norwood. 


VA. ASS’ N SALES CARAVAN 


The Virginia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters announced through Horace F. 


Sharp, president, plans for a caravan 
sales congress to be held next March. 
Dates and places of meeting follow: 
Norfolk, March 27; Richmond, March 


28; Roanoke, March 29. Herbert R. 
Hill, a past president of the association, 
will be general chairman, and there will 
be outstanding speakers at each meet- 
ing. 


Qualifies for Million 
Dollar Round Table 





ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 


Arthur V. Youngman, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York, quali- 


fied for the 1946 Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on the basis of his 


personal production in addition to head- 
ing an agency which stands at the top 
in the company, 

This is the second time Mr. Young- 
man has qualified as a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, the other 
being in 1932, just before he turned from 
personal production to agency manage- 
ment work 

In 1945 the Youngman Agency, with 
over ten millions paid-for business, led 
all other Mutual Benefit agencies in new 
business, and now has a larger number 
of agents on the company’s honor roll 
and more members who won the 1946 
National Quality Award than any other 
agency of the company. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















NORTH IRELAND APPOINTMENT 





Kenneth N. Brown Made Manager of 
Manufacturers Life in Belfast; 
His Wide Experience 
Kenneth N, Brown has been appointed 
manager for Northern Jreland for the 
Manufacturers Life, with headquarters 

in Belfast. 

After wide insurance and general bus- 
iness experience in by aaa India, and 
the United States Mr. Brown joined the 
Manufacturers Life as a member of the 
sales organization in Calcutta, and in 
1935 he became branch manager at Bom- 
bay. Mr. Brown later went to South 
Eastern Asia, becoming acting manager 
in Penang in 1940. When the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific area made it ne- 
cessary for the company to suspend op- 


erations in Malaya, Mr. Brown was 
transferred to South Africa, where he 
has been acting district manager for 


Natal up until the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


F. D. LEWIS MADE ASS’T MGR. 

C. W. Campbell, manager, The Pru- 
dential, Newark, has announced the ap- 
pointment of F. Donald Lewis as as- 
sistant manager of the agency. Mr. 
Lewis, who joined the agency last Sep- 
tember, without any previous life insur- 
ance experience, has paid-for $556,900 
through August 27. 








...and headed for the winner’s circle is the jockey out front. 


Going places and headed for greater production is the agent 


who capitalizes on the exclusive features of our Family 


Group Hospital Indemnity contract. 


For Details: —write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
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Omaha 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT. inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, Presiden: 


Kansas City 
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Woodward, Ryan, 


Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








Heads New Agency for 
Prudential At Binghamtoa 





The 


Prudential 
agency, which will handle Ordinary and 


DAVID D. WEST 


has opened a 


Group business, at Binghamton and 
be under the managership of David D) 


West. Operations of the new agency 
will embrace ten counties and half ot 
an eleventh in New York, and cleve! 


counties in Pennsylvania, extendin: 
Monticello 


New 


sylvania. 


Lock Haven and Coudersport in !enn- 
This area was formerly served 
agencies in Rochester} 


by Prudential’s 
Albany, N. Y. 
West, who will be in charge 0! 
the agency, has been in the life 
ance business only 


and 


Mr. 


to Elmira and 


and Harrisbur 


four years but 


new 


wil 


fron 
Corning 
York, and from Wilkes-Barre 1 


nsur- 


has 


made an outstanding record i in that time 
Starting as an agent in Harrisburg 


was advanced 


viously 


he 


to assistant mana 


Corporation. 


year later, serving first in Wilkes-!}arr 
and then in the Harrisburg area. Pre 
had been connected with 

sales work for the Hershey Chocolat 
Mr. West was educated at Mercers 


burg 
athlete. 


Academy 


where he was a 


r 


NEW ERIE GENERAL AGENT 
The Occidental Life of Californi: 
opened a general agency in Erie, 


headed by “Wilbur A. Smith. 
of Erie, Mr. Smith became a tooolmake! 


A ni 


has 


Pa. 


itive 


after being graduated from high scio' 
and entered insurance in 1933. 
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wy -44 POLICYHOLDERS—| 


Wilk Seuefit 


FROM THE MUTUAL LIFES NEW LOW-INTEREST RATES ON POLICY LOANS 





MUTUAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS who find it 
necessary to borrow on their contracts will 
obviously enjoy a saving under the lower 
interest rates on policy loans, recently 
announced by this Company. More im- 
portant—we expect that this voluntary re- 
duction of rates will result in an ultimate 
increase in the Company’s investment in- 
come, thereby benefiting all policyholders, 
whether they borrow or not. 


The new schedule of rates will enable 
us to meet the competition of outside 
lenders, and bring into the Company’s 
portfolio an increasingly larger share of 
the loans made on Mutual Life policies. 
This increased volume of loans, even at 
the lower rates, should result in a greater 


net investment income. Since this is a 
mutual company, the increase in income 
will benefit all policyholders. 


The economic principle involved is 
simple. A classic example is the automobile 
manufacturer, who enjoys a greater net 
income by selling at a competitive price 
that shows a small unit profit, rather than 
at a higher price which would prevent him 
from obtaining a fair share of the market. 


The Company believes that this step is 
entirely in keeping with its long-estab- 
lished program of providing the best pos- 
sible service to its policyholders, and that 
it is, at the same time, economically sound 
and progressive. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“Fintl in fhmerica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Lewis W. Douglas, Arcsdant 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y, 
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Congressman’s Strong 
Defense of Insurance 


TALK BY EUGENE COX, GEORGIA 


Insurance Has a Life‘ and Death Stake 
in a Free Economy; Censure of 
Growing Bureaucracy 
“There probably is no section of 
American business which has reached a 
higher state of development than the 
insurance business, We now know that 
insurance is an investment in which the 
humblest citizen may participate for the 

welfare of himself and his family. 

“The insurance business is necessarily 
based upon free enterprise under a free 
economy, 

Raps Totalitarian Control 

“One of the first avenues of free en- 
terprise always invaded by any Govern- 
seeking totalitarian control and 
absolutism is the insurance 


ment 
economic 
busine SS 

“Persuading the people that the Gov- 


ernment can give them economic. se- 
curity, scheming politicians and dema- 
gogues always start with insurance un- 
der the guise of social security. 


“Tt is obvious to any thinking person, 
that the Government has no 
money of its own. The Govern- 
ment of itself cannot produce anything. 
It must take its money from the people 
or confiscation. 


ot course, 


sound 


by taxation 

Difference Between Investment and 

Taxation 

“The difference between private insur- 
ance under a free economy and Govern- 
mental promises of security under the 
totalitarian doctrine, is, of course, the 
difference Letween investment and taxa- 
tion. When the individual invests in in- 
surance he is to all intents and purposes 


buying the expert management of his 
money and its legitimate increase 
against the time when his insurance 
policy will mature to his benefit. Everv 


citizen knows that the only 
1 that an insurance company can 
have is the money paid in by its policy- 
holders plus the return from the wise 
investment of those funds, 

When the Government undertakes to 
tax the citizen, both wage earner and 
emplover, for purposes of social se- 
curity, and then uses the funds, replac- 
ing them with Governmental T. O. U.’s, 
then the Government has merely taken 
from the citizens and from private busi- 
ness funds which will later have to be 
repaid and replaced, if at all, by new tax 
levies against the citizens and business. 

“T do not need to tell vou the tempta- 
tions for spendthrift bureaucrats that 
would exist in a treasury filled with bil- 
lions of dollars of social securitv funds 
collected from the people and_ lying 
ready at hand for the bureaucrat who 
would also like to be a spendocrat. 
Everybody’s Money Is Nobody’s Money 
wise man has said that what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and what is everybody’s money is 
nobody’s money. Truer words were never 
spoken. 

“The insurance business has a_ life 
and death stake in a free economy. By 
the same token a free economy has a 
life or death stake in free enterprise 
7 i private insurance is a_ part. 

“We need no further proof than that 
to be found in the history of America 
that Governmental bureaucrats cannot 
manage insurance as well as can private 
enterprise any more than they can 
handle any other part of free enterprise 
as well as the citizens themselves, I am 
reminded of what Thomas Jefferson once 
said: 

“Were we directed from Washingtoi:: 
when to sow and when to reap, we 
should want bread. Private 
enterprise manages much_ better 
(than the Government) ali the concerns 
to which it is equal. . ,. Dependence be- 
gets subservience and venality, suffo- 
germ of virtue, and prepares 
the designs of ambition.’ 


S¢ nsible 


noney 


“Some 


Oo! which 


soon 


cates the 
fit tools for 
Subvertocrats 


“ly those last words we find the exact 


and specific reason why political bureau- 


crats and opportunists, shall we say sub- 
vertocrats, want the farmer, the wage 


earner, the businessman, the citizens 
generally to look to Washington for 
their social security; their insurance 


against future loss or death; their right 
to go into business; their right to build 
a house or to till a piece of land. It is 
because they want such dependence to 
beget subservience and venality; to suf- 
focate the germ of virtue; to prepare fit 
tools for the ambitions of these alien- 
minded subversionists who would over- 
throw the grandest Government in the 
grandest country of the world and take 
then to themselves the power over the 
people for which they have an insatiable 
lust.” 


CLU Candidates 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Sprintz, United States Life, Brooklyn; 
William A. Sullivan, Metropolitan Life, 
Mt. Vernon; Andrew H. Thomson, New 
York Life, New York; Raymond F. 
Thorne, Berkshire Life, New York City; 
Herbert M. Thurston, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Boston; Edmund J. Timpano, 
Metropolitan Life, Newark; Samuel C. 
Warshaw, Metropolitan Life, Albany; 
Stephen G. Williamson, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit Life, Providence; Leslie R. York, 
Aetna Life, New Haven. 

Candidates who will receive the Cer- 


tificate of Proficiency are Lawrence E. 
Dubak, Metropolitan Life, New York; 
Robert C. Fregosi, Metropolitan Life, 
New York; Edward G. Lindquist, Metro- 
politan Life, New York; Ray W. Ruff- 
ner, The Prudential, Newark. 


Heads N. H. Branch Office 


Robert S. Hussey has been appointed 
manager of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s New Hampshire branch of- 
fice in Manchester, it 
nounced by Dudley Dowell, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


has been an- 








HEARD On The WAY 











fraternal 
New 


These are names of some 
benefit associations operating in 
York State: 

The Benevolent Society of the United 
States for the Propagation of Crema- 
tion. 

Russian Consolidated Mutual Aid So- 
ciety of America, 

Independent Order of True Friends. 

The Most Excellent Assembly of the 
Artisans Order of Mutual Protection. 

Evangelical Slovak Women’s Union. 

The First Slovak Wreath of the Free 
Eagle. 

United Order of the Golden Cross. 

National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. 

Unity of Bohemian Ladies. 

Uncle Francis. 


Curtis Willmott to Head 


New Commonwealth Branch 


The Ordinary department of Common- 
wealth Life will institute a new branch 
office at Ky., Curtis 
Willmott as manager. Announcement 
of the appointment was made by William 
R. Davis, III, director of agencies. 

Mr. Willmott returned from service 
January 1 of this year, and for three 
months of this year he has won the 
company’s top honors for submitted 
business, paid-for business, and average 
size of contract. Operating as a field- 
man in the Kentucky Outstate Agency 
of the Ordinary department, Mr. Will- 
mott has covered Lexington and _ its 
environs. 

The branch under the management of 
Ray Kee at Bowling Green will be re- 
named Kentucky South, while its former 
title, Central Kentucky, will now apply 
to the new branch Mr. Willmott will 
build around Lexington. 





Lexington, with 


New Manufacturers Life Managers in States 





W. D. OBERHOLTZER 


Manufacturers Life of Canada recently 
opened two new branch offices in this 
country, appointing W. D. Oberholtzer 
manager at Hartford and J. I. Crofoot 
manager at Baltimore. Before his war 
service with the navy Mr. Oberholtzer was 





J. F. CROFOOT 


located in Cleveland with the New York 
Life. Mr. Crofoot was formerly with 
Connecticut General for several years and 
since his separation from the service as a 
major in the army has been located in 
Baltimore. 
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GEORGE SHELLEY HONOR ®#:p 


Maccabees’ Manager in New York 
Elected to Board of Directors; ‘as 
, Leading Agency 
George Shelley of New Yo was 
elected to the board of director: th 
Maccabees, Detroit, at its nation con- 
vention held August 29 in Detroit. My. 





GEORGE SHELLEY 


Shelley, 32 years old, is the youngest 
member ever to be elected to that post 
He is manager of the metropolitan New 
York agency of the Maccabees. 

For several years past Mr. Shelley 
has been the top ranking manager of th; 
Maccabees in paid-for production for the 
club year, and has held the presidency 


of the Maccabees’ Five Million Dollar 
Club. His agency qualified nearly two 
dozen men to attend last week's field 


convention which climaxed the home- 
coming campaign held by the organiza- 
tion. 


NALU Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 


age under OASI (Old Age-Survivorshij 
Insurance) of the Social Security Act 
An effort will be made to determin 
the future course of the association 
with respect to Social Security. 

In March will be held the twentieth 
anniversary of the American Colles 
of Life Underwriters and plans at 
Cleveland will probably be considered 
for an observance on the part of NALU 
of the founding of the college, the 





founder being NALU~ which also 
financed the college at the outset. 


Speakers From Outside NALU | 
Among the speakers from outside 0! 
NALU will be Dave E. Satterfield, Jr. 
executive director and general counsel. 
Life Insurance Association of America; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion; Mrs, Marion S. Eberly, Institut 
of Life Insurance; Mrs. Charlotte |och- 
head, public relations, Standard O11 
New Jersey. “The Hour” of the Ai 
can College of Life Underwriters 
be presided over by Julian S. My 
chairman of the board, and 
speaker on that session will be . 
J. McCloy, former Assistant Secreiary 
of War. 

The session of the women = un‘er- 
writers will have a program of prac- 
tical help in salesmanship with greet: 
ings, also, from Chairman Eunice ‘ 
3ush of Women’s Quarter Million 
lar Club. Mrs. Elma Easley is chat 
of the women underwriters session 
general agents and managers sectio! ‘ 


NALU will meet September 11, 





CONN. AND PENNA. AGENTS’ PACT 

Insurance Departments of Conne« 
and Pennsylvania have entered int 
reciprocal agreement for licensing © 
agents and brokers. 
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Life Policy Lapses 
Slightly Increased 


CURRENTLY ONE-FIFTH OF PEAK 





Ratio of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 
Discontinued to Those in Force 
Was 5.91% for 1945 





During the first post-war year, the 
ratio of Ordinary life insurance policies 
discontinued to the total of such _poli- 
cies in force has increased above the 
record low point reached during the war, 
but is still materially below the pre- 
war level, according to a report by the 
institute of Life Insurance. The ratio 

; 2.19% in 1945, reflecting an upswing 
in lapses and surrenders which followed 
\-] Day, and there is evidence that it 

increased still further in the first 
half of this year. The low point on 
record was 2.16% in 1944. The average 
for the five years prior to the war was 
5.26% 

The current rate of policy lapses is 
about one-fifth of the peak rate of 
1932-33, when it was 11.93% and 11.15% 
respectively, reflecting the high rate of 
depression emergency situations which 
caused the dropping of policies. 

The ratio of industrial insurance pol- 
icies lapsed and surrendered to the mean 

policies in force has followed the 
ame general pattern as that for Ordin- 
ary insurance, on the somewhat higher 
level that is always experienced with 
industrial policies. In the case of the 
industrial policies, the ratio last year 
vas 7.68%. 

Combining Ordinary and _ industrial, 
policies, which numbered 47,000,000 at 

start of 1945 and 154,000,000 at the 
start of 1946, the ratio of policies dis- 
continued to those in force was 5.91% 
for 1945, compared with 5.30% in 1944 
and 11.75% average for the five years 
prior to the war. 


G. H. ROBINSON’S NEW POST 
The agency department of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont announces the 
‘ppointment of George H. Robinson as 
cneral agent for the company at Wor- 
cester, Mass., with Worcester County 
as his exclusive territory, Mr. Robinson 
entered life insurance in 1920 with a 
larce Eastern company and served as 
agent and Supervisor for a period of 
nearly eighteen years. Following this 
le was associated with another Eastern 
mpany in the capacity of supervisor. 
Ife joined the National Life in 1943 be- 
ming associated with Howard Shaw 
n the company’s Springfield agency. 








WOMEN SPEAKERS NAMED 








Women’s QMDRT Meeting xn Cleve- 
land; New By-Laws and Revised 
Constitution on Agenda 
lheme of the annual meeting of the 
men’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
ble in Cleveland September 10 is 
iday’s Opportunities for the Woman 
lerwriter.” Speakers are Ethel EI- 

r, Chicago, independent producer and 
orney, whose subject is “Pension 
ists”; Hermine R. Kuhn, Manhattan 

New York, will talk on “Tax 
blems and Their Solution,” and 
ian L. Joseph, Home Life, New 
rk, will discuss “Vital Goals of 
men in the Future.” Miss Kuhn 

| Mrs. Joseph are members of the 
(6 Million Dollar Round Table. 
\s a result of the work of Elsie M. 
tthews, Manhattan Life, Montclair, 
J., chairman, and members of the 
IDRT committee on Constitution and 
Laws, copies of an amended and 
ipletely revised constitution will be 
esented to the membership of the 
ind Table at the Cleveland meeting. 
new By-laws were officially adopted 
a meeting of the executive committee 
d in New York July 31, following a 
ail vote of the membership. 








on the Ladder 


How often have you heard this? “Life 
insurance is a great business, but it takes so long to 
get started.” 


No question about the first part of the statement, but 
we don’t believe the latter. Here’s why. 


Of the 274 agents on The Union Central’s list of lead- 
ing producers, 20 percent have been under contract 
less than a year. 


What’s making it possible for our new agent. . . the 
“Lad on the Ladder” . . . to climb so rapidly? Well, 
here are some of the reasons: 


* The Union Central’s modern training program, 
which enables the new agent to gain a thorough 
background in life insurance and get into produc- 
tion quickly. 

* A sales portfolio which contains contracts to 
cover every life insurance need for both men and 
women, from birth to old age. 


* A complete kit of sales aids, which includes scien- 
tific prospecting procedures, visual presentations, 
and specialized closing techniques. 


And backing him —to the top rung—is a rapidly 
expanding Company . . . with more than $1,250,000,000 
of life insurance in force . . . with assets exceeding 
$500,000,000 . . . and with 79 years experience in pro- 
viding Security for America’s Families. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


* 
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IBSIDIZED CREDIT MARKET 
“ the present time there are twenty- 


two Governmental corporations and un- 


incorporated agencies whose functions 


primarily are lending or who do a sub- 


stantial amount of lending business. 
The question has been asked how 
large is the subsidized credit market ? 


Some thirteen agricultural lending agen- 
cies, including two privately organized 


enough 
billion 
the 
Another 


had 


cooperative systems, dispensed 


Federal credit to have nearly 


dollars in loans outstanding at end 
1944-45 


dozen of non-agricultural 


fF the fiscal 


year. 


agencies 


over 13 billion dollars outstanding in 
loans at the end of the last fiscal year. 
Thus, all the agencies combined, agri- 


cultural and non-agricultural, had nearly 


19 billion dollars in loans outstanding at 


the end of June, 1945, 

THE NEW PERFORMANCE AND 
PAYMENT BONDS IN SURETY 
INSURANCE 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety [executives has found an exten- 
sive demand for its new booklet, “So 
You're Going to Build?” which is ex- 
planatory of the new forms—Perform- 
ance Bond and Payment Bond. These 
bonds are designed to take out of pri- 
vate construction a large part of cer- 
tain financial risks which heretofore the 
owner has been unable to avoid, Both 
the new form of “Performance Bond” 
and the separate supplementary agree- 
ment, known as “Payment Bond,” may 
be bought for a premium through an 
insurance agent or broker just as ordi- 
nary insurance policies are bought. Of 
course, there is nothing new about the 
basic idea of a Performance Bond as 


such a bond guarantees that a contrac- 
tor will fulfill his contract in accordance 


with its terms, Heretofore, however, a 
Performance Bond has been an agree- 
ment agreeing to reimburse the owner 
for his loss after it has occurred. While, 


n many instances, the surety company 
las stepped in without undue delay to 
help the owner in arranging for com- 
pletion and in supplying any required 


the 
require it 


additional financing, the language of 
bond 
10 do so. 
the 


| reatly 


familiar form does not 


So new Performance Bond is a 
improved form for private 


will now 
that 


surety 


owners as the surety company 


language, 
the 


and clear 
defaults 


ree, in simple 
contractor 


at the post office of New York City under the act 





company will step in promptly to com- 
plete the work or to procure for the 
owner an acceptable contractor who 


will do so. The surety company will also 
help to keep the job rolling by furnish- 
ing any additional financing made nec- 
the default—within the limit 
guarantee. 


essary by 
of the 

The importance of this new approach 
to the 
estimated. 


cannot be 
Under the new Performance 


owner's risk over- 
Bond the surety company is compelled 
by its unequivocal agreement to fune- 
tion as soon as the contractor defaults. 
the ayment the 
company’s guarantee is that the 


Through “Pp Sond” 
surety 
completed structure will be turned over 
liens, and that 
tractors and material men will be paid 
promptly work materials 

for purposes of the contract. Thus, 
bond feature is of great 
portance to the owner not only in 


free of mechanics’ con- 
used 
the 
im- 


for and 


payvinent 
free- 


him from unpleasant and_ costly 


Ing 


disputes over unpaid bills, but also in 
facilitating the procurement of materials 
in a poorly supplied market, 


NEWLY CREATED TRUST DIVI- 
SION OF N. Y. STATE BANKERS 
The launching of a trust division by 


New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion was one of the important actions 
taken at the last 
that association and the 
division will hold its first 
September 16. The function of the divi- 


the 
annual meeting of 
newly created 
meeting on 


is to handle trust matters of con- 


sion 

cern to members exercising fiduciary 
powers, and it is, therefore, of wide 
interest to representatives of life in- 


surance. 

The relations between the production 
forces of life and the 
departments of the financial institutions 


insurance trust 


are so close that in a number of cities 
there are associations which draw their 
membership from life insurance general 
and from banks and _ trust 
companies. They have 
and yet do not and should not overlap. 

At the 316 
trust departments maintained by banks 


York State. 


agencies 
much in common 
present time there are 
in New 

Kenneth H. Erskine, Boston manager 
of Liverpool & London & Globe, 
been appointed chairman of the insur- 
ance division of the 1947 Greater Boston 
Fund campaign. 


has 


Community 








MILTON O, 


LOYSEN 


Milton O. Loysen, executive director 
of the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance, New York State 
Department of Labor, was formerly a 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance in 


New York State. Under the New York 
Unemployment Insurance Act the po- 
tential duration of benefits is twenty- 
six weeks, waiting period is one week, 
and maximum allowance is $21 per 
week. Number of workers employed in 
New York is close to 6,000,000 and the 


amount of money paid in yearly is now 
about $190,000,000. Benefits usually run 
about 60% of receipts. 

a 


M. Jay Ream, general avent at Pitts- 
burgh for Mutual Benefit Life, was 
praised in an article in the Pittsburgh 
Press under the caption of “Civic Pa- 
triots” for his achievements in the anti- 
smoke crusade. He has been working 
for several years toward a country-wide 
smoke law and has traveled all over 
Pennsylvania in the interest of such a 
law. Of his efforts the Pittsburgh Press 
says: “To him should go most of the 
credit for the enabling act passed by the 
state legislature.” 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. James C. Jamieson of 
Blairstown, N. J., announce the birth of 
a daughter, Mary Alice, August 7. Mr. 


Jamieson was state agent in the New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania field 


for the Merchants Fire Insurance Corp. 
before joining the United States Navy. 
He served as a lieutenant (USNR) in 
the European theatre, and was commis- 
sioned a captain before he left the serv- 
ice. His wife, Ruth, was a lieutenant 
in the United States Army Medical 
Corps and also saw service in the Euro- 


pean theater, Mr. Jamieson is now in 
the local agency business. 
x ok x 


Walter Martineau and Al Bohlinger, 
bon vivant New York State Insurance 
Department Deputy Superintendents, 
have joined the Christ Cella cuisine in- 
surance colony in East  Forty-fifth 
Street. Cella is a former artist who 
went into the restaurant business. 
Among his restaurant patrons are execu- 
tives of Retail Credit Co., presidents of 
American Life Convention companies, 
officials of North American Reassurance 
Co., and actuaries, home office under- 
writers and members of the medical di- 
visions of Hartford insurance companies. 
Most of the insurance patrons of this 
restaurant were originally introduced to 
the restaurant by John W. Thomson, 
former vice president of North Ameri- 


can Re, 
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SIR ARTHUR MORGAN Fe 
Sir Arthur Morgan, veneral manager 
of the London Assurance, has returned 
to London from his trip to South le 
Africa, making both stages of his flights Ne 
by air and stopping at numerous places. co 
x ok Ok pa 
Miss Marni Marshall Forsyth, dauy|i- : 
ter of Robert W. Forsyth, manager of St 
the service department of the North fal 
America Companies at Richmond, Va., Bi, 
will be married in the fall to Nathan : 
Bushnell, III, a former captain in the a 
alr forces of the United States Army. 
Mr. Bushnell, recently released from Ky 
the service, is a son of Nathan -- Wa Dy 
Jr., manager of the Washington, D. C. 
office of the Prudential, formerly mana- 7 
ger of the Richmond office of that com- 7 
pany. th 
* * * O. 
Henry H. Jackson, actuary, National a 
Life of Vermont, recently married 
Madine Johnson Rogers, daughter o! Pl 
Fred H. Rogers of Barre, Vt. Mrs. 
Jackson was formerly a Latin teacher 
in the Atlantic City High School, and pt 
is a graduate of Spaulding High School, ; 
Barre, and of Middlebury College. Mr. ds 
Jackson is a graduate of Yale Uni- nae 
versity, and is a former principal 0! ie 
Spaulding High School. “A 
ee Oe tir 
Louis W. Niggeman, assistant man Jes 
ager of the Atlantic marine department CG 
at New York City of the Fireman’s Fund s 


Group, and 


former director of wartinic 


insurance for the War Shipping Admin- 


istration in Washington, has been nan 
special consultant to F. H. LaGuard 
The latter, ; 
City, is now of tf 


director general 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitati«: 


Administration and Mr. Niggeman w: 
advise him on matters of shipping at 
insurance. This will be in addition 
Mr. Niggeman’s present duties with t 
Fireman’s Fund. 

x * x 


Charles P. Britton, who has become 
partner in Goodwin & Loomis, agents 
Hartford of the Hartford Fire, was fo 
inerly employed by the company as 
special agent in the home office ent 
neering department and fire preventi 
service. He joined the company in 19. 
and during the war was a lieutenant 
the Navy. 
class of 728, he 
and 1930, and was graduated frot 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
in 1933 with a B.S. degree in ergineerin 
Name of the agency has been chang 
to Goodwin, Loomis & Britton. 


studied at 
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former Mayor of New Yor! 


graduate of Kent Schoo! 
Yale in 192° 
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Will Be on Queen Elizabeth 


\mong those who will sail for New 
York on the Queen Elizabeth, October 
16, are several outstanding British in- 
surance men. A great deal of publicity 
is being printed about the Queen Eliza- 
beth and the demand for bookings is 
unusually large. 

x + * 


Feature Stories About N. Y. Depart- 
ment of Labor 

The current issue of Industrial Bul- 
letin, monthly magazine published by 
New York State Department of Labor, 
contains illustrated stories of the De- 
partment of Labor and its personalities, 
the origin of the first work-hour law 
in 1853 when sweatshops prevailed, the 
State Mediation Board, the Labor Re- 
lations Board, the State Insurance Fund, 
Board of Standards and Appeals, Un- 
employment Insurance Appeal Board and 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Among pictures printed are those of 
Edward Corsi, Industrial Commissioner ; 
Deputy Commissioners Abraham  H. 
Goodman, Lois B. Hunter, Esther D. 
Longstreet and Edward A. Nyegaard; 
Edward J. Powers, executive director of 
the State Insurance Fund; and Milton 
OQ, Loysen, executive director of place- 
ment and insurance. 


* ok x 
Plainfield Cop’s Piece About Labor 
Day 


Joseph C. Carrigan, a member of the 
l’lainfield, N. J., uniformed police force, 
as a spokesman for the Civil Service 
employes of the state of New Jersey. 
las attracted considerable attention as 
a writer. His literary abilities, used to 
urn out “pieces” for publication, from 
time to time, on a multiplicity of sub- 
find ready acceptability among 
editors of local papers throughout the 
state. He is second vice president, Union 
(ouncil, member of the State Board of 
!rustees, chairman of the Civil Service 

| Law Committee, chairman of the 
‘council Post-War Planning and Me- 

‘ation Board and publicity director. 

‘ir. Carrigan’s writings, published un- 

the by-line J.C.C., is done as an 


Jects, 


cation after hours of pounding a 
ce beat on the night force of his 
e city. His most recent output had 


lo with Labor Day and the present 
r situation, and is passed along to 
lers of The Eastern Underwriter for 
isal: 
abor Day, now as always, is a com- 
orative memorial to the departed 
ions, a tribute to the present that 
| be perpetuated through the ages 
ll who toil. 
lhe world is passing through one of 
‘€ great transitional epochs which 
‘rmine trends over a century or 
e. This struggle will decide as be- 
en the basic importance of each hu- 
being with guarantees of personal 
ts and the all-powerful state which 
ies these rights. For us with the 
dard of good and evil given us by 
r Savior no human actions are incom- 




















there is no greatness 
simplicity, goodness and_ truth 
Therefore, we as Americans 
having a firm faith in the ‘Almighty 
God,’ ‘The Bill of Rights,’ and the Con- 
stitution of these United States on this 
day symbolic of labor’s creed, reaffirm 
our faith anew in America, and the 
American way of life. We reaffirm that 
in keeping with all free people of the 
earth. 

“Labor would never accept any ide- 
ology, philosophy or concept of Govern- 
ment, which would turn the clock of 
time back and away from the ten com- 
mandments and the Sermon on_ the 
Mount. American labor fully realizing 
the great heritage given into their keep- 
ing is determined it shall be passed on 
to posterity, untarnished and unfettered, 

“Labor today is facing the time for 
carefully considered judgments courage- 
ously formed policies and of broad- 
minded realization of the onward, up- 
ward march of progress of the whole 
human race. 

“In this country under our system, our 
forefathers were determined that we 
should have no kings, tyrants or dicta- 
tors, and that there should be no sub- 
jects. They were determined that the 
law should not come from the ruler 
down to the people, but should go from 
the people up to their officers who 
should be their public servants. Thus, 
now as always our leaders can only pro- 
ceed by the will of the people. 

“Principles are immutable, they do not 
change. They are the same yesterday, 
today and forever. If a representative 
Government was sound in 1776 it is 
sound today, 1946 and will continue to 


mensurable and 


where 
are absent. 


ye. 

“Tf this country prospered and _ its 
citizens were the happiest people on the 
face of the earth and the standards of 
living was higher than in any other 
country in the world it must have been 
due largely to the American principle 
of Government and economy. True 
there have been some abuses which have 
emanated from many sources which we 
have worked to correct. Labor should 
continue to work through true democra- 
tic principles for the purpose of con- 
structive laws and benefits in keeping 
with the brotherhood of man. 

“As we well know civilization rests on 
three things: truth, justice and peace 
Without truth there can be no justice 
and without justice there will never be 
any peace. Truth and justice rules out 
prejudice and vengeance. 

“So we must unite with the peoples of 
the earth that ‘war,’ the curse of man- 
kind and its causes shall be banished 
from the earth. This can only be ac- 
complished by the true realization that 
man and his salvation lies along the 
broad highways of peace with justice 
and not in mass killing, exploitation and 
destruction. For this worthy cause all 
the nations of the earth must cooperate 
to make the greatest hope of mankind a 
reality, and no one nation can afford to 
bring upon itself and its people the in- 
dictment of mankind by failing to take 
its place in the Society of Nations. 
America has led the way. Through our 


principles and ideals we have grown to 
greatness and world leadership. 

“The contribution made by American 
labor to the welfare of all the people 
will remain an everlasting tribute to 
them, who gave, fought and died that 
we might remain free. 

“So with confidence born of victory, 
labor marches on into the new world 
of tomorrow.” 

> 2° 


Wants International Committee on 
Reinsurance 


B. Deruginski, general manager of the 
Rossia Reinsurance Co. of Copenhagen 
is suggesting to the International Ma- 
rine Insurance Union the appointment 
of a reinsurance committee. Among 
some comments he makes are these: 

“When studying the trend of insur- 
ance business during the first vear that 
has elapsed since hostilities terminated 
one gets the rather favorable impression 
that contacts between insurance and re- 
insurance markets, as well as between 
individual companies, seem to have 
been resumed sooner than might have 
been expected after six years of separa- 
tion. 

“It is with a real feeling of welcome 
that the insurance world has learned of 
the resurrection of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance—the first 
all-European insurance assembly after 
the war. We are pleased to learn of 
the intention to broaden the list of in- 
vitations for attendance at that meeting, 
and are pleased to learn that those in- 
vitations include reinsurance offices. 

“It should be remembered that the 
years after the first World War were 
characterized by deplorable conditions 
in the marine market. Many voices 
were raised in the world insurance press 
in favor of organizing collective action 
to bring about more sound conditions. 
The writer tried to contribute to the 
propagation of the idea of international 
reinsurance cooperation when delivering 
his address to the Danish Insurance In- 
stitute. 

“Since that time, more especially dur- 
ing the last war, the results in all 
branches of insurance, including marine 
(excepting perhaps automobile and bur- 
glary insurance) distinctly improved. 
Both direct marine underwriters and 
their reinsurers earned good money, but, 
quite naturally, the basis for an inter- 
national collaboration simultaneously 
disappeared. Today the alarm signals 
are ringing again, and if they do not 
necessarily mean storm, they are giving 
a warning. Hull insurance in all coun- 
tries does not show any fair prospects. 
It is, of course, in the first place for 
direct underwriters to take steps to 
counteract a prejudicial trend of the 
business, but reinsurance, forming a 
joint fund, can in a high degree support 
all sound marine underwriters in their 
endeavors to prevent a relapse. 


“But in non-marine branches also 
there is need for permanent contact 
among reinsurers. There are many 


questions of general importance for all 
companies transacting international rein- 
surance which for the present are dealt 
with in quite different ways in the vart- 
ous countries and even by individual 
companies in one and the same country. 
I would mention, for instance, fire losses 
due to war, especially ‘sabotage’ losses. 
Most countries have agreed to exclude 
this kind of loss from their treaties, but 
in some instances we are faced with a 
request to pay the totality of losses even 
when it is obvious that they are to a 
considerable amount decided war losses 
which will be refunded later on. The 
ceding companies go even further and 
claim, when the loss reserve has to be 
deposited according to treaty, the full 
amount of the reserve without allowing 
any deduction for ‘sabotage’ or war 
losses. It would be very natural if such 
a question received uniform treatment. 

“Furthermore, in various countries 
state reinsurance offices have been cre- 
ated. What attitude should offices 
working under the principle of free trade 
take towards such new institutes? There 
could probably be quoted a lot of other 
examples where solidarity on the part of 


reinsurers is desirable. All these even 
tualities bring one to the conclusion that 
it would be highly recommendable to 
create a permanent International Rein 
surance Council to keep in contact with 
local committees, such as the already 


working Swedish Reinsurance Commit 
tee (Aterforsakrings Utskott). 
“It is therefore suggested that the 


proposed meeting in Switzerland should 
appoint a Reinsurance Commission 
which, in the first place, should discuss 
the question whether the creation of au 
organization as mentioned above is de- 
sirable in principle. Under this discus- 
sion, opportunity should be given for 
opinions to be expressed pro and contra. 
Should this idea have sufficient support, 
the next task of the commission would 
be actually to create the proposed or 
ganization, affiliated to the Board of the 
Marine Union, with the special aim of 
dealing with reinsurance questions. 
“That the idea of close collaboration 
is not only a European phenomenon but 
that it seems to interest the Western 
Hemisphere just as much, is proved by 
the convocation of a Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference which was held in 
May in New York, I personally note 
with interest that Dr. Angelo Mario 
Cerne, director of the ‘Internacional’ of 
Rio de Janeiro, made a suggestion that 
‘machinery should be set in motion to 
bring about an international standardi- 
zation of insurance definition, rules and 
conditions.’ IT would only add that such 
standardization ought to embrace also 
reinsurance, as it would have precisely 
the effect desired by Dr. Cerne, that 
‘office work would be simplified and 
foreign business rendered more easy.’” 
* 


Agency 125 Years Old 


Vermont has an insurance agency 
which is 125 years old. It is that of 
Hickok & Boardman, Inc., Burlington. 
The Aetna Insurance Co. has been in 
the agency since appointing it as a 
representative in Mav, 1921. Three com- 
panies which have been in th ageney 
half a century or more are the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co, of North America 
and Phoenix of Hartford. 

The Standard of Boston 
agency’s history as follows: 


gives the 


It was established as Griswold & Fol- 
lett. The Hickok family entered the 
agency July 1, 1888, when Julius S 
Hickok became a member of the firm of 
Hickok & Bailey. Julius Hickok’s son, 
Henry H. Hickok, bought out the inter 
est of Elmer B. Bailey, June 12, 1893, 
and the firm then became Hickok & 
Hickok. 

Upon the death of the elder Hickok, 
\pril 29, 1907, the agencv came into the 
possession of Henry Hickok, and he op- 
erated it as an individual until the pres 
ent owner of the agency, I. Munn 
Boardman, became a member of the 
firm in 1925. The agency then operated 
as a partnership under the name of 
Hickok & Boardman until April 1, 1930, 
when it was incorporated, 

Upon Mr. Hickok’s death in Novem- 
ber, 1930, Mr. Boardman bought his in- 
terest and is now the sole owner, ex- 
cept for directors’ qualifying shares. 

Mr. Boardman’s association with the 
agency began May 1, 1918, when he 
went to work for Mr. Hickok on a part- 
time basis while attending the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Except for a period 
of military service in 1918, he has been 
with the agency continuously since that 
date. 

Mr. Boardman went into the office as 
a full-time solicitor graduating from col- 
lege in 1922, became a partner in 1925 
and president and treasurer in 1930. In 
addition to his agency, Mr, Boardman is 
also special agent of the Granite State 
Fire. 

3esides insurance, Mr. Boardman has 
many business interests in Vermont. He 
is a director of the Howard National 
Jank & Trust Co. of Burlington, a trus- 
tee of the University of Vermont, presi- 
dent of the Mount Mansfield Hotel Co., 
president of Smuggler’s Notch Life Co., 
president of the Burlington Community 
Chest, vice president of Vermont Maple 
Orchards, Inc. and director of the 
Bishop DeGoesbriand Hospital. 























Minn. Agents Lukewarm 
To Rating Measures 


OPPOSE CONTROL EXTENSION 
Comm. Johnson eons Agents to Sup- 
port These Bills; George A. Thomp- 
son Elected ‘President 
Thompson of the Lewis- 
Th mi pson Agency of Minneapolis was 
elected president of the Minnesota Asso- 
Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual convention at Hibbing, Minn., last 
week, He succeeds William Knudsen 
of Hibbing, who became a member of 


George A. 


ciation of 


the executive committee. George V. 
Ferig of Moorhead was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
other members of that committee are 


\. Johnson of Hutchinson and F. Degen 
of Faribault. 

Opposition to the model insurance 
rating bills when they come up for con- 
sideration by the Minnesota legislature 
is indicated by developments at the con- 
vention. After Commissioner Newell R. 
Johnson had presented to the conven- 
tion a detailed explanation of the model 
casualty and surety bill and announced 
hat he will introduce that and the other 
bills at the forthcoming Minnesota ses- 
te Armand Harris, chairman of the 

rislative committee, gave a report for 
ct committee which was decidedly 
critical of the bills. 

Committee Report Hostile 

“Those bills in effect give to the In- 
surance Commissioners of the various 
such power of supervision and 
they have never had before,” 
Harris. “They require the fil- 
ing of all forms, rates and other data 
pertaining to each line the companies 
write. No deviations therefrom will be 
pert nitted unless certain notice is given 
and ap proved by the Commissioner. All 
are open to public inspection after filing. 

“Nowhere is I find a single line per- 
taining to the position of the agent or 
his commission. Was that too big a 
subject to talk about? Are we so unim- 
portant that we are to be eliminated? I 
suspect that some may want to do this. 
I know the public does not want it that 
way 

“We want freedom, not restriction in 
the insurance business. We want free- 
dom to pioneer and develop new ideas, 
new coverages and new and lower rates. 


states 
control as 


said Mr 


We don’t want to be mere order takers. 
We want to be agents serving the pub- 
lic. We want to be out on the firing 
line so we can tell the executives what 
the public wants and what it needs from 
apa ince. 

“The Department of Justice already 
has said that Minnesota is one of the 
five states that is now properly regu- 


lated. Until proven to me I see no need 
of any more laws regulating insurance 
in Minnesota. I therefore recommend 
that we go slowly and above all care- 
fully on this subject.” 
Commissioner Johnson Speaks 

In his talk to the convention on the 
model bills, Commissioner Johnson took 
issue with those who claim the bills pro- 
vide for maximum regulation. He said 
some states, notably Texas, now regu- 
late insurance more strictly than do the 
proposed bills. He also defied anyone to 


prove that the bills regulate commissions 
of agents as claimed by some. He said 
that the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has through its special 
counsel, Walter H. Bennett, approved 
the bills. He urged the Minnesota asso- 


ciation to get behind the bills when in- 
troduced in the Minnesota legislature. 


Several questions were put to Com- 
missioner Johnson from the floor, the 
provisions of the bill covering the ex- 


pense factor and margin of profits get- 
ting particular attention. Commissioner 
(Continued on Page 25) 





ART EXHIBITS INSURED 





National Union and _ British Cover 
American Collection; English Paint- 
ings Insured in Britain 
Two valuable and heavily insured art 


collections arrived in New York City 
on the Queen Mary this week. One 
shipment of 240 American paintings, 
which were on exhibit in England, is 


being returned to its owners in various 
parts of this country. The other ship- 
ment, consisting of sixty-one famous 
paintings hy Hogarth, Turner and Con- 
stable, is going to Chicago where the 
pictures will be placed on exhibit. In 
January they will be brought to New 
York City for exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The American paintings, valued at 
about $2,000,000, were insured by the 
National Union Fire while being shipped 
from various parts of the country to a 
warehouse in. New York for assembly 


into a collection. English insurers han- 
dled the fine arts coverage while en 
route across the Atlantic, in England 


and in transit back to New York. This 
week the National Union coverage took 
over and will continue until the paint- 
ings again reach their owners. 

The British collection, valued at 
around $5,000,000, is insured in British 
markets for the entire time it is away 
from English galleries. Among the most 
celebrated of the paintings are Con- 
stable’s “The Hay-Wain,” from the 
National Gallery, insured for $300,000; 
Turner’s “A Frosty Morning,” by the 
Tate Gallery and insured for $250,000; 
and the series of eight paintings by 
Hogarth “Marriage a la Mode,” from 
the Tate, insured for $750,000. 





$100 Deductible on 
Wind Risks in Texas 


$50 DEDUCTIBLE FOR FARMS 





New Provision Adopted Instead of Rate 
Boost for Full Coverage; Agents’ 
Reactions Differ 





The mandatory $100 deductible on all 
windstorm and extended coverage poli- 
cies, except farm properties on which 
there will be a $50 deductible, went into 
effect in Texas, September 1, the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners has 
announced. This deductible was promul- 
gated instead of the 75 to 100% increase 
in rates which were justified by the last 
five-year experience, when the combined 
loss ratio was 81%. The combined loss 
ratio for the last nine years has been 
70%, during which time the companies 
have taken a total loss of some $23,000, - 
000 on windstorm business in Texas. 

Damage to dwellings, which make up 
about one-half of the property insured 
against windstorm, has been_particu- 
larly heavy, running up to 416% loss 
ratio in the seacoast area in 1943, and 
showing a total loss ratio of 89% for the 
entire state during the last five-year 
period. 

The Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents, at the August 1 hearing, went 
on record as approving the mandatory 
deductible if more than a 10% rate in- 
crease were found necessary, but the lo- 
cal agents do not all approve the board’s 
decision. Some feel that regardless of 
the rate necessary, it would be better 
to have a rate that would take care of 
the losses rather than a deductible of 
$100 which automatically eliminates a 
vast number of small claims. Other 
agents and company men insist that 
citizens have made the windstorm insur- 
ance a maintenance insurance to keep 
their roofs in good repair, and the de- 
ductible wil! eliminate that abuse. 

Fire Insurance Commissioner Marvin 
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30 CHEERS 


for fifty years of progress 


The Springfield Group, approving of and 


backing the American Agency System from 


its very beginning, congratulates the National 


Association of Insurance Agents on its Fiftieth 


Anniversary, and wishes success to its Golden 


Anniversary Convention program to be held 


in Denver. 
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Veteran—Eight months’ refresher, ni: 
years’ casualty underwriting exp: 
ence large stock company with wh 
presently employed. Married, coll: 
graduate. Desires position with sr 


well established agency, 


Box 1667, The Eastern Underwrit: 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y 
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Hall says that the deductible clause 1: 

stead of a raise in insurance rates \ill 
have two benefits. Vhe person who si- 
fers no loss, he said, will have no chance 
in the cost of his insurance as a rt It 
of the September 1 order, and will 1iot 
be adversely affected in any way, ‘li 
lowering of the losses to be paid will 
ultimately result in a reduction of in 
surance rates, he predicted. 

“At the August 1 hearing it was 
pointed out that the area surrounding |] 
Paso has a climatic condition different 
from other parts of the state, which 
makes it less hazardous in respect to 
windstorms,” said Mr. Hall. “Special 
treatment was asked for this area, and 
the board will make a study of this re- 
quest.” 





RETURNS TO ROYAL EXCHANGE 





Leitch Branch Manager at Baltimore; 
Doyle Transferred to New York 
as' Field Supervisor 
E, W. Elwell, United States manager 
of the Royal Exchange, states that 
Emile L. Leitch has returned to the 
Baltimore branch of the companies of 
the Royal Exchange Group to take up 
his work as branch manager, relin- 
quished in 1943 when he joined the 

United States armed forces. 

Mr. Leitch replaces former Branch 
Manager Frank C. Doyle who has been 
transferred to the New York head oi- 
fice of the Royal Exchange Group as 
field supervisor. 

Mr. Leitch’s insurance career began 
in 1928. He has had excellent training, 
broad experience in the field, and is 
well known by agents throughout Mary- 
land, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. He attended the University 
of Maryland and is a graduate of Bal- 
timore Business College. 

The companies of the Royal Exchange 
Group represented by Mr, Leitch com- 
prise the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
established in 1720; Provident Fire and 
Car & General. 


D. R. Roberts President of 
Inland Marine Claims Ass’n 


Donald R. Roberts, American Insur- 
ance Group, has been elected president 
of the newly formed Inland Marine 
Claims Association. Mr. Roberts, 
is a former president of the Automo! ile 
Claims Association, was one of the 
leaders in organizing the inland mariue 
claim men. Clifford E. Bruce, National 
Surety Marine, is vice president; How- 
ard Nagelsmith, R. F. Tierney, secre- 
tary, and Harold S. Daynard, Jones & 
Whitlock, Inc., treasurer. 

The first meeting of the fall seas. 
will be held on Tuesday, September ' 
at which time new applications 





membership will be considered. Me 
bership information may be secured 
from any of the officers, all of whi 


are located in | New York City. 


Lord Cena wil 


C. F. Trustam in N. 


Lord Cornwallis, director of  t! 
Royal and Liverpool, arrived in N 
York this week on the Queen M: 
from England, accompanied by C. 
Trustam, a general manager of 

Royal-Liverpool Group. Lord Cornwa! 
is chairman of the London board of t 

Royal and also a director of Barclay s 


Bank, Ltd. 
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Virginia Discontinues 
The Iron Safe Clause 


HELD NO LONGER NECESSARY 


One of Last States to Require Its Use; 
Formerly Held Safeguard Against 
Fraudulent Claims 


\1 ndment 539 of the Virginia Hand- 

hook. recently distributed by the Vir- 
Rating Bureau, reads as follows: 

“The use of the iron safe clause is not 
required on any class of property.” In 
this one sentence the clause after dec- 
le f use has been relegated to the 
things no longer considered 
essenual. It has gone the way of the 
ucient three-fourths loss 


limbo of 


clause, the 


three-fourths value clause and some 
other rules formerly regarded as essen- 
tial sich as standard mortgagee clause 
mtribution. As the years went 
by, the iron safe clause came to be 
known as “warranty to keep books and 
nventory and to produce them in case 
loss.” 

For many years where the merchant 
insured had a stock for sale, the com- 
panies required him to keep an inven- 
tory and set of books showing all debits 
and credits in an iron safe or else in 
some place not exposed to a fire which 

ight destroy the stock, the purpose be- 
ing that in event of loss by fire the mer- 
chant might establish his claim by an 
honest and intelligible account of what 
was on hand at the time of the fire. 

Was Considered Safeguard 

The clause was considered a valuable 
safeguard against fraudulent clainis. The 
merchant who complied with it experi- 
enced no difficulty in collecting when he 

) established his loss. On the other 
hand, when the merchant failed to com- 
ply with the clause, it was customary to 
exact some penalty even though that 
merchant was honest. Through a num- 
ber of decisions Virginia courts upheld 
the iron safe clause. 

Late in rescinding the clause, Virginia 

lowing in the wake of a number of 
other states which had already done so. 
Merchants are now required by the Fed- 
cral Government to keep records to com- 
ply with the tax laws. This requirement 
has tended to do away with the neces- 
sity for such requirements as the iron 
safe clause. 
the amendment doing away with the 
iron sate clause was distributed to agents 
in Virginia after it had received the ap- 


proval of the State Corporation Com- 








Austin Retires as Managing 
Director of Pearl Assurance 


1. H. Austin has retired as managing 
irector of the Pearl Assurance Com- 
Ltd., in London, owing to. ill 
but will retain his seat on the 
b of directors. Mr. Austin is widely 
1 in this country having made a 
r of trips here during the past 
vears and has traveled from 
to coast. His last visit was in 
the mmer of 1945. 
following appointments are an- 
d. A, J. O’Regan, former secre- 
as been made a director. S. C. 
M re has been made secretary to 
d Mr. O’Regan. G. A. Mullins has 
i ade general manager. 
EON DARGAN DIES AT 78 
Dargan, 78, retired insurance 
nd resident of Dallas for sixty 
died in Pasadena, Calif., August 
| was buried there. Mr. Dargan, 
r of a family well known in in- 
e circles of the South and South- 
was connected with. the Dallas 
il agency firm of Trezevant & 
in in the 1890’s and in 1900 became 
agent for the Home Insurance 
iny. In 1904 he became its state 
In.Texas. In 1917 Mr. Dargan 
from the agency and in 1922 
das an independent adjuster until 
ctirement about six years ago. 


J. H. M. Partington Returns 
From India-China Service 


After an absence of nearly four years 
in the Army of the United States, James 
H. M. Partington has returned to the insur- 
ance business with the Royal-Liverpool 
Group. 

Mr. Partington rose from private to cap- 
tain and spent the final phase of his army 
career in the China theater as aide to the 
Deputy Commanding General in charge. 
He attended OCS at Camp Davis, N. C., 
and upon graduation was assigned to Camp 
Stewart, Ga. as an anti-aircraft battalion 
officer. Later he was selected for War 
Jepartment training in Order of Battle 
work and shortly thereafter joined Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s headquarters in New Delhi. 

At conclusion of the Burma campaign 
Mr. Partington flew over the Hump to 
China where he became Chief of the China 
Theater Order of Battle Section G-2, with 
the rank of captain. Prior to leaving that 
theater he was further promoted to be aide 
to the Deputy Commanding General. For 
(listinguished service Mr, Partington was 
awarded the Bronze Star medal and the 
Chinese Order of the Cloud and Banner 
for a secret order of battle book which 
he wrote, 

Connected with the Royal - Liverpool 
Group for the past eighteen years, Mr. 
Partington before entering service was 
with the N. Y. department. 


IAC Meeting Oct. 13-15 at 
Ambassador, Atlantic City 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will hold its 1946 annual meeting October 
13-15 at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. The program is not yet 
ready for announcement but the follow- 
ing highspots are indicative of its at- 
tractiveness : 

Sunday, Oct. 13—Early arrivals will 
have a get-together meeting and infor- 
mal entertainment. 

Monday, Oct. 14—A reconversion pro- 
gram with constructive suggestions from 
committee chairmen. Golf in the after- 
noon. Reception and annual banquet at 
night. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15—Business meeting 
and election of officers with plenty of 
time for discussion of new _ business. 
There will be a special committee to ar- 
range for entertainment for the ladies. 


MISS JANE THOMAS TO WED 

Jane Randol Thomas, daughter of 
President John M. Thomas of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh and 
Mrs. Thomas, will be married to Charles 
Pearl Whittemore of Cambridge, Mass., 
on September 14. The marriage will take 
place at Church of the Redeemer, Pitts- 
burgh, on Saturday afternoon with a 
reception following at the Twentieth 
Century Club. 
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Presents Awards to Honor 
Students in San Francisco 





Bachrach 
JAMES F. CRAFTS 

James F. Crafts, president of 
Fireman’s Fund, on August 22, presented 
three awards to students attaining high 
est grades in the Insurance Institute 
of America examinations conducted by 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific at San Francisco. 

The students who received this recog 
nition were Joseph H. Finigan, Jr. 
Hartford Fire, whose mark of 97% in 
the Fire Course Il was the highest of 
the grades; Trvgve Larson, National 
Fire, with mark of 87%, highest in Fire 
Course III; and Joyce A. Moore, Fire 
Association, who attained a grade of 
86% in the study of inland marine in- 
surance. 

Mr. Finigan was awarded $50 for the 
highest mark achieved in all divisions 
of study. Mr. Crafts presented a check 
of $25 to each of the other two winning 
students. Each year since 1933 the 
Fireman’s Fund has given awards to 
young men and women to encourage 
them to insurance education be 


the 


seek 


yond that received in their daily work 
Parkinson NAIC Secretary 
Director of Insurance Nellis  P. 


Parkinson of Illinois was named sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at a_ special 
meeting of the NAIC executive com 
mittee in Syracuse, N. Y., on Wednes- 
day. He succeeds the late Jess G, Read 
of Oklahoma. To fill Mr. Parkinson’s 
place on the executive committee Com- 
missioner Walter Dressel of Ohio was 
elected. 


Vermont Agents to Hold 
Annual Meeting Sept. 9 


The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Lake Morey Inn at Fairlee, 
Vt., on Monday, September 9. The busi 
ness meeting in the afternoon will be 
followed by a banquet in the evening. 

President Preston H. Hadley of Bel- 
lows Falls states the executive commit- 
tee has given serious consideration to a 
problem created by one of the old line 
stock fire companies naming the em- 
ploye of an auto finance company as an 
agent. He said recently that: 

“One matter coming before the execu 
tive committee was the fact that certain 
nationally known insurance companies, 
in direct contradiction of the stand 
taken by them in their advertising in 
the insurance press, had licensed the 
employe of an automobile financing cor- 
poration as an agent in Vermont. It 
was decided to call upon the companies 
to stop the practice forthwith and not 
to publish the names of those involved 
until the companies had had a chance 
to correct the situation.” 
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Kern Opposes Changing 
Constitution of NAIA 


HITS PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
Does Not Want Retiing President Re- 
tained in Official Capacity; Ideas 
on Executive Committee 
George F. Kern, 
York City local agent 
the metropolitan agents’ committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is strongly opposed to most of 
the important proposed constitutional 
changes for the NAIA which will be dis- 
cussed at the annual convention of the 
association in Denver this month. .He 
proposes that final action not be taken 
then and the whole subject referred back 
to committee for further study. He does 
favor the idea that the NAIA budget 
be approved by the board of state direc- 
tors but believes this can be done with- 

out any constitutional change. 

Writing in the American Agency Bul- 
letin, NATA publication, Mr. Kern states 
his views in part as follows: 

Against Giving Past President Power 

“A number of minor amendments 
have been suggested which | would not 
object to, except for the expense factor 
of reprinting and redistributing, but 
along with them are a few of major 
importance which | am strongly opposed 
to! I refer to the proposals (1) to re- 
tain the services of a president after his 
term of office expires, (2) to add such 
president and one additional member to 
the executive committee, thus making 

t a body of nine instead of seven mem- 
bers, and (3) to elect all members to 
the executive committee. I repeat, | 
am strongly opposed to these proposals, 
and I'll tell you why: 

“(1) Theoretically the retention of the 


well known New 
and member of 


services of a past president may seem 
desirable. Practically, it is not! If he 
is a good president, and leader, he will 
have seen to it that his fellow officers, 
and his executive committee, are fully 
informed on all subjects of importance 
to the organization and they thus are 


ready to pick up and carry on after his 
retirement, just as they should be able 
to do if he died during his term of 
office. If he hasn’t kept them fully in- 
formed, then he hasn't been a 
president, and leader, and we would be 
well rid of him. 

“No real president wants or needs a 
monitor, or a back seat driver about. 
Such a situation, sooner or later, breeds 
trouble and dissention, just as it did 
under the old constitution, and this was 
one of the reasons we threw it out. Let’s 
not resurrect it! 


good 


Executive Committee 
“(2) The immediately previous re- 
inarks also apply to the presence of a 
past president on the executive commit- 
and the board of directors. Such a 
might dominate, or attempt to 


tee 
lan 


dominate, the committee and board, and 
we would then have either a dictated 
policy or a civil war, 


“Further, because of this suggestion, 


an additional member is proposed for 
the executive committee, to keep the 
number of members odd, to prevent 


stand-off or tie votes. Here again is in- 


troduced additional expense! The ex- 
penses of two additional men, the past 
president and the new member, attend- 


ing committee meetings and conventions 


all over the nation, should not be over: 
looked, or assumed. We have much 
better use for our funds. A committee 


of five, with the president and the vice 
president sitting in, a total of 
is ample. 

“(3) The present 
the executive committee is 
tical and reasonable. The 
its members are elected. Let’s allow 
some leeway to our officers in having 
a voice in the selection of the minority 
whom they might like to have sit in 
their cabinet to assist them. The pres- 
ent method is working nicely. Why 


seven, 
method of forming 
both prac- 
Inajority of 


change it? 
“As to that ‘one possible exception’ I 





GEORGE F. KERN 

referred to, I have in mind the approval 
of the budget by the board. I think 
this would be a good thing. Let us not 
overlook the fact that the board repre- 
sents the state associations, and they 
very definitely should be heard, and they 
should pass on this vital 


question of 
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finances. By now I feel that all of us 
realize that We must vastly improve and 
expand our trade association, which will 
cost money, serious money, but not seri- 
ous to us individually with proper allo- 
cation of dues. Of course, the board 
should and can deal with this situation 
without any amendment in the constitu- 
tion, and perhaps that is the beter plan, 
at the moment.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
have declared a dividend of 45 cents a 
share payable October 1 to stockholders 
of record September 10, 





Highlights 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


AGENT BEGINNINGS 
























































The first insurance companies did busi- 
ness over the counter, then, as the busi- 
ness grew, men were hired to collect 
renewal premiums. These men had to 
cover such a wide area in their collec- 
tion work they soon became known as 
“walkers.” Later regular company clerks 
were employed to do this walking work. 
The first efforts to establish agents out- 
side London began in 1710, when Joseph 
Freeman, Coffee Seller, was appointed 
an agent at Stratford-on-Avon. Business 
letters written by London agents in 1800 
often suggested that the agent would 
“desire the favor of drinking a glass of 
wine” with the prospect. The following 
statement was found in 1727: “The 
Agent must be someone who is diligent 
and punctual in correspondence, and 
that has an interest and rides about 
the country.” 


NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 
Agents are both diligent and punctual in corre- 
spondence; also, their production 
records show they have plenty of 
interests and the ability to get 
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Springfield to Present 
Painting at NAIA Meet 


Reinstating a convention practice dis- 


continued during the war years, the 
Springfield Group of Insurance Compa- 
nies, Springfield, Mass., will give away 


to some delegate to the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Denver a_ beautiful, 
somely framed, hand-painted 
their famous original painting, 
ered Wagon.” 

This will be a fitting feature for a 
meeting being held in Denver, 
built by pioneers whose mode of trans 
portation was the famous prairie 
schooner. Conventioneers registering in 
Springfield Group headquarters in the 
Brown Palace Hotel will be given a 
chance to win the painting, the drawing 
for which will be held on Thursday, the 
last day of the meeting. 

The covered wagon was adopted as 
the trademark of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine in 1924 and is a most appropriate 
symbol for the company, which was in- 
corporated in 1849 at the height of the 
famous California gold rush. 


Kenneth S. Ogilvie Named 
Assistant Manager of WUA 


Kenneth S. Ogilvie has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, Manager C. F. 
Thomas announces. Mr. Ogilvie entered 
insurance in 1917 and has been 
ciated nearly all that time with the 
Norwich Union. He joined the compan) 
as special agent in Missouri. Later he 
was transferred to Chicago as a field: 
man and in 1938 came to the home offic 
in New York City as general agent. He 
returned to the Chicago office early in 
1945 to supervise the field force. Mr. 
Ogilvie has attended many meetings 0! 
the WUA and is well known to all th 
members. 
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Alabama Agents to Hear 
Whitner, Pres. of SEUA 


Caspar S. Whitner, associate Southern 
manager of the Hartford Fire at Ailanta 
and president of the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, will address the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the Alabama 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, on [| riday. 
September 13. 

The convention opens Septeml:r 
and other speakers will include Rk: Be 
E. Farrer, director of the educacional 
division of the National Associati.n ot 
Insurance Agents; Harley A. Smiili 0! 
Veterans Administration, and Osc:r H. 
West, manager of the Washington sffice 
of the NATA. 





DIRECTOR OF SPRINGFIELD 

George J. Clark, president of the ” hird 
National Bank & Trust Co., has ee! 
elected a director of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine, filling the vacancy caus«(l by 
the death of Frederick M. Jones. Mr 
Clark is a trustee of the Evere 
Barney Estate, Coolidge Fund of B stom 
and Hampden County Retire 
League. 
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The 
Dorothy Q 


House 


UINCY, MASSACHUSETTS lays claim to a 
Q great share of famous American 
homes, and amongst these are the many 
mansions that housed a long line of Quincy 
and Adams families. Probably the most in- 
teresting and colorful of all those occupied 
by the numerous Quincy groups is the one 
bearing the familiar name of “Dorothy Q.” 

About 1635, the ancestor. of 
all the Dorothy Q’s, Edmund 
Quincy together with William 
Coddington, was granted a 
large tract of land on which the 
latter immediately built a farm- 
house. Upon Coddington’s 
death, Edmund bought this 
house, and with his wealth and 
retinue of servants it became a 
house of great pretentiousness. 
Soon after her husband’s death, 
Judith Quincy married Moses 
Paine and she and her family 
took possession. 

In 1705, Edmund Quincy III, 
who had fallen heir to the estate, 
built a new house around.the old farmhouse. 
Because of the Coddington portion, which 
makes it one of the oldest houses in New 
England, and because of its secret chambers 
and underground passages and its historic 
associations, it is one of America’s least 











The living room, showing French wall paper imported especially 
for the wedding of Dorothy Q and John Hancock 


John Hancock 





homes of Colonial times. 

Of the four “Dorothy 
Q’s” who were either born 
in the house or came there as 
brides, more romance is con- 
nected with Dorothy the sec- 
ond, and Dorothy the third 
than with either of the 
others. The former of these 
was ably described by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his fa- 
mous poem entitled “Dorothy Q.” 

The third Dorothy married John Han- 
cock who had fallen heir to a great fortune 
in 1764. Hancock, who was a bitter enemy 
of England, was elected president of the 
first Provincial Congress in 1774. His great 
wealth and political astute- 
ness made him invaluable 
to the American cause and 
he was elected president of 
the Continental Congress 
where he served until 
1779. He is often referred 
to as the signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
whose conspicuous signa- 








known but most unique 
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ture “could be read without spectacles.” 

His marriage to Dorothy was a very ro- 
mantic affair. A few days before the wed- 
ding was scheduled to take place in the 
Quincy house, which had been completely 
refurnished for the occasion, the Revolution 
broke out and the future husband was 
forced to flee to Lexington, where he was 
later joined by Dorothy and Madam 
Quincy, his aunt. A lovers’ quarrel broke 
out because Hancock would not permit 
Dorothy to return to Boston. In the midst 
of this quarrel, the trio was forced to flee 
again, and Dorothy went to Fairfield, Conn. 
There she met Aaron Burr who became such 
an ardent suitor that Madam Quincy be- 
came alarmed and sent word to her nephew. 
In spite of Hancock’s protestations of un- 
dying love, Dorethy continued her flirtation 
with Burr. And it was not until a second and 
more alarming plea reached him from his 
aunt that Hancock hurried to Fairfield 
where he and Dorothy Q were finally mar- 
ried on August 28, 1775. 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 
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Educational Program 
For Ontario Agents 

CONVENTION TO HEAR DETAILS 

Insurance bent of Toronto Will 


Provide Lecturers for Classes Ar- 
ranged by the Agents 


When the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Insurance 
\vents’ Association is held in Toronto 
on October 3-4, an educational program 
or agents, under the aegis of a joint 


operational plan by both the association 
nd the Insurance Institute of Toronto, 
will be 

In a statement to members, Ralph L. 
the 


laid before the members. 


Duclos, of Ottawa, president ot 


agents’ association, points out that the 


executive, at the last convention, was 
iven the task of instituting an educa- 
tional program. “I am pleased to an- 


nounce,” he says, “that arrangements 
have been completed with the Insurance 
Institute of Toronto to work with us in 
furnishing this service to our members.” 

The program, he states, will consist of 
lectures and study courses and will be a 
three-way cooperative effort in this re- 


SpeCct < t ‘ 
The local associations in Ontario 
which are subsidiary to the Ontario In 
Agents’ Association, will ar- 


surance 
range for local lectures and supply hall 
facilities The Insurance Institute ot 
Toronto will provide the lecturers and 
subject matter for study. The Ontario 
Association will act as coordinator to 
dovetail the effort so that the whole pro- 
gram will run smoothly and obtain the 
desired results, 

Mr. Duclos that the program, 
f necessity, will start in the large cen- 
ters of the province and grow with the 
nerease of the local associations. 


states 


Stott, Beling, Grider to 
Address Iowa Agents 


The complete program for the annual 
convention of the Iowa Association of 
Insurance Agents, to be held at Cedar 
Rapids September 17 and 18, is an- 
nounced by President Howard Burleson. 
Among the speakers will be John C. 
Stott of Norwich, N. Y., representing 
the National Association; R. K. Hill, 
secretary of the Western department ot 


- =* > ° ? 
Springfield Fire & Marine; P. B. 
Moran, associate manager ot the ma- 
rine department, Automobile Insurance 


Co.; H. L. Grider, manager of the 
Factory Insurance Association at Chi- 
cago: Oscar Beling, superintendent of 
the agency systems department, Royal- 
Liverpool Group, and Arthur O’Connell, 
Cincinnati, local agent. 


Brooklyn are Meet 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 


ociation held a meeting September 4 
at the Old Clarendon Restaurant in 
Brooklyn. This was entirely a business 


outside 


Clarke 


members with no 
Thomas J. 


for 
President 


session 
speaker. 
presided. 
\ golf tournament and dinner will be 
held at the Rockville Country Club on 
Thursday, September 12. Cost for golf 
and dinner is $7.50 per person and for 
either golf or dinner $3.75. 


HENRY UTLEY TUTTLE DIES 





Hartford Insurance Man, 69, Was With 
National Fire 30 Years; Later 
a Local Agent 

Henry Utley Tuttle, 69, in the insur- 
ance Hartford fifty- 
three years, thirty of them with the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., died at Hart- 
ford, August 30. 

Mr. Tuttle was born in Hartford Feb- 
ruary 20, 1877, and joined the National 
Fire Insurance Co. at the age of sixteen. 
He left in 1923 to assume management 


business at for 


of the fire insurance department of R. 
C. Knox Agency, remaining there until 


about a year ago when he established 
his own agency. 

A past presidnt of the Hartford Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Mr, Tuttle also 
was a former chairman of the North- 
west School District Committee, was a 
city councilman for a number of years 
and a member of the Civitan Club and 
the City Club. 

Mr. Tuttle leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Oliver W. Means of Hartford; a sister, 
Mrs. Clara T. Hubbard of New York, 
and three granddaughters. 





Passes Goal’ of 22,000 


With a new high record of 22,006 mem- 
bers the National Association of Insurance 
Agents closed its fiscal year on August 31. 
There was an increase of 1,713 during the 
year, one of the largest membership gains 
in the fifty-year history of the association. 


TEXAS WOMEN AGENTS TO MEET 


The Federation of Insurance Women 
of Texas will hold a convention in 
Houston, Tex., October 11-12 with the 
Houston Club as hostess. Ethel Bennett 
will be general chairman and Edith 
Openshaw co-chairman. Billye Zingery 
is publicity chairman. 
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Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





NAIA LADIES ENTERTAINMENT 





Extensive Program Provided for Women 
Attending Denver Convention, Mrs. 
Elsie B. Mayer Announces 


A fashion show, luncheon and_ tour 
of the city have been arranged to enter- 
tain the visiting ladies to the fiftieth 
anniversary convention of the National 
Insurance Agents in 
Denver, September 22-26, Mrs. Elsie B. 
Mayer of Denver, chairman of the 
ladies’ entertainment committee, an- 
nounces. These events will not conflict 
with the other scheduled entertainment 
features of the convention, she ex- 
plained. 

On Monday afternoon, September 23, 
the ladies will gather in one of Den- 
ver’s tea rooms for a showing of the 
latest styles in fall and winter wear. Six 
professional mannequins and six mem- 
bers of the Denver insurance women’s 
organization will model the garments. 
A musical program has also been ar- 
ranged for this occasion, Each guest 
will receive a souvenir, Luncheon will 
not be served but refreshments will be 
provided following the show. 

A luncheon at the Silver Glade Room 
of the Cosmopolitan Hotel is scheduled 
for Tuesday, September 24. Musical 
entertainment by the Colorado Woman's 
College and a book review by Louise 
Mullins, a widely known literary com- 
mentator, will highlight this progran 

Points of interest of Denver will lx 
visited on Thursday, September 26, diur- 
ing a personally conducted tour of the 
city, following which a motion picture 
and lecture will be presented at the 
beautiful Phipps Auditorium. 

The other events which the women 
will attend are the anniversary concert 
at the Theatre of the Red Rocks 
Sunday afternoon, September 22; tlie 
anniversary dance at the Shirley Save 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, September 
24, and the rodeo on Wednesday aftcr- 
noon, September 25, 

Mrs. Mayer advises all women goi 
to the convention to bring along a wa 
topcoat as cool mornings and evenit 
can be expected during this season 
the year. 


Association of 





Frank Peckinpaugh Dies 


Frank Peckinpaugh, who was in the 
surance business in Cleveland, Ohio, | 
more than fifty years and who is the fat! 
of the former major league shortst 
Roger Peckinpaugh, died August 31 in 
hospital in Cleveland after a long illn 
He was &§ years old and was himscl! 
former shortstop with the Springfic! 
Ohio, professional baseball team. In lat 
years he was a member of the Three Qui 
ters Century Baseball Club of St. Pete: 
burg, Fla., and was the oldest player 
the team when ill health forced his reti 
ment. ‘He leaves another son, Day, w! 
is in the coal shipping business, and 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Curfman, also «f 
Cleveland. 
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That’s the story of PF &M. In 66th place last year among 
leading capital stock fire and marine insurance companies. 
This year ... in 14th place, from the standpoint of Policy- 
igi holders’ Surplus, which now totals $25,000,000. 

lie B Today ... PF&M Assets are more than $32,000,000. 
ae Capital and Surplus, $25,000,000. 


€ ex PF&M is going places—and fast. Its aggressive sales- 





a Rl producing activities, and its policy of initiative and inno- 
ir, Six vation—in the public interest—plus its outstanding financial 
men's prestige—are reflected in a growing roster of new PF&M 
en Agents anxious to cash in on this expansion. 

ill be i .. 
. If you want to get aboard the PF &M train—why no 
led ask the nearest North America Service Office to tell you about 


ye n's these expansion plans? 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One of the Insurance Company of North America Companies 
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PPF Policyholders 
Often Underinsured 


WHICH BOOSTS LOSS RATIO 


Campbell of Sutil Says Agents 
Should Move to Get Assureds to 
Carry Adequate Amounts 

Premium income from the personal 
property floater this year will exceed 
$15,000,000, yet it will not keep pace 
with the steadily rising loss ratio, Mark 
V. Campbell, manager, Western marine 
department of the Automobile Insurance 
Co., told members of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting at Hibbing on August 
29. 

“This is largely due to inflation as we 
have it today but in no small degree to 
the fact that in many instances the 
policy has not been sold in amounts 
sufficient even to cover the normal ex- 
posure, without respect to the inflation- 
ary trend,” said Mr. Campbell. “It is a 
simple observation therefore that in 
paying losses on the basis of 1946 values 
we must get 1946 premiums. That is the 
purpose of the companies today and in 
this direction we need the whole-hearted 
support of the agents in working with 
us. 

Mr. Campbell said that his own com- 
pany has come to the conclusion that 
there is an “over-abundance” of under- 
insured clients carrying this coverage 


Agents Asked to Help 


“Aside from the need to improve the 
experience on this popular policy,” he 
continued, “there is the obligation upon 
you as agents to keep your insured ade- 
quately covered and this brings to mind 
the condition requiring at least 80% in- 
surance to declared value, It is my con- 
viction herein lies no little responsibility 
for inadequate insurance, especially in 
the brackets up to $10,000, and in these 
days of ever-changing and ever-rising 
prices let me suggest that this be dis- 
regarded and the policy sold on the basis 
of 100% of the estimate through a con- 
scientious determination of the values by 
the means provided for that purpose. 

“T recommend the use of an ‘Estimate 
of Values’ and it is amazing how much 
there is in the average household.” 
He listed the wide range of articles that 
come under the personal property floater 
and then continued: 

“Since we are talking in the present 
with no little regard for the future, 1 
think we ought to think about elevating 
values on policies now in force and not 
simply wait for expiration time to come 
around. So why don’t you review what 
you have and get in touch with your as- 
sured and I think you will be surprised 
how little resistance there will be in 
suggesting increased values, at the same 
time quoting the additional premium. 

“Of hardly less importance is the 
clearing up of the misconception which 
seems to exist with respect to the pur- 
pose and scope of this broad coverage. 
Too often there is the impression that 
the policy provides all of the coverage 
an assured may obtain under many 
forms of specific policies. That, you all 
know, just is not so. As broad as the 
policy is it does have some few disad- 
vantages when compared to the many 
forms it might replace, just as it has 
many advantages to the assured. The 
basic form does provide all the blanket 
coverage an assured reasonably requires 
and which can be sold at the rates 
charged. Moreover provision is made 
for the scheduling of many additional 
items at appropriate rates therefore 
and the combination of blanket and 
scheduled coverage should take care of 
practically all of an assured’s require- 
ments.” 


PA. AGREEMENT WITH MICH. 

Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania has entered into a 
reciprocal agreement with the Insurance 
Department of Michigan for licensing 
of agents and brokers. Such agreements 
have now been made by Pennsylvania 
with seven other states. 
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FEW POLICYHOLDERS WILL 
TAKE THIS POSITION — 
AFTER A LOSS 
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(“Go ahead! I didn’t take your advice to increase our household 
fire insurance.) 








Most policyholders instead, would probably 
take a really upstanding position in the matter and 
vociferously demand “more” and try to place the 
blame on the agent or someone else. It is an un- 
usual “good sport” indeed who, finding himself 
under-insured, would acknowledge his fault and 
personal responsibility. For confirmation, ask any 
loss adjuster! 


The only prudent course an agent can pursue 
to protect himself in the light of future losses, is to 
tell his policyholders now about today’s increased 
values and the urgent need for adequate insurance. 
He should really put himself on record with his 
policyholders in that respect. Ask our Advertising 
Department for ways and means of so doing. 
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Appointed Associate Manager for Can. Ca 


ada; with Canadian Underwrit:+; 
Assn. Prior to 1942 

The Hartford Fire, Hartford A, dent 
& Indemnity and Hartford Live Stock 
Insurance Company announce ap oint- 
ment of H. Douglas Coo as assuciate 
manager for Canada, 

Mr. Coo was born and educated jn 
Montreal. In 1919 he entered the 
Montreal office of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association as a junior clerk. 
remaining there until 1929 at whicl: time 
he held the position of assistant chief 
rating officer. From 1929 to 193) Mr 
Coo supervised the improved risk and 
brokerage departments of the Montreal 
office of Robert Hampson and Son, Ltd. 
from which post he resigned in 1936 jn 
order to rejoin the Canadian Underwrit- ] 
ers Association at Toronto. 

He was placed in charge of the asso- 
ciation’s fire branch and _ this position 
he held until 1942 when he joined the 
Hartford’s Canadian organization as an 
assistant to Manager B. W. Ballard 





THOROUGHBRED PRICES RISE 





Record Breeaking Prices at Lexington 
and Saratoga Bring Higher 
Insurable Values 
Higher insurable values for thorough- 
bred horses, known as running or race 
horses, is in sight, based on averages at 
which yearling horses have been sold 
at the Lexington, Ky., and Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. yearling sales this year. 

At Lexington, sales held some two or 
three weeks ago, a total of 415 horses 
were sold for $4,116,000, or an average of 
$9,920, which broke all previous records. 

At the Saratoga, N. Y., sales wound 
up on August 16, the five days sales to- 
taling $1,590,300, for an average of 
$6,796. The previous high at Saratoga 
was an average of $3,970 in 1925 when 
469 head were sold. 

The Lexington, or Keonland sales 
averaged better than $3,000 per head 
over the sales at Saratoga, Keonland 
having come into its own during the 
war, when it was easier to bring buyers 
to the horses, than to take the horses to 
Saratoga to present them to the buyers. 
The large majority of yearling sales are 
of horses bred and born Kentucky. 








National Fire Gives 
Agents 200 Year Calendar 


The National Fire of Hartford is dis- 
tributing to its agents a valuable little 
vest pocket booklet bearing the title 
“The 200 Year Calendar.” This year 
marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the National’s founding and in looking 
ahead to the one hundredth anniversary 
President Frank D, Layton says to the 
agents of the company: 

“Not many business firms in_ this 
country reach the three-quarter century 
mark, and it is a splendid tribute to 
the sound principles and fundamentals 
of the business in which you and we are 
engaged that our seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary does not seem very unusual. In 
fact, we don’t feel old at all. 

“It has been said that age is best 
measured by one’s receptivity to new 
ideas, by one’s desire and ability to look 
ahead. So, looking ahead to our 1(W)th 
anniversary—and even beyond that—we 
are pleased to send you a calendar cov- 
ering through the year 2000. This seems 
like a new idea in calendars and, like 
the National and its agents, it looks 
well into the future. 

“May we again assure you of our 
sincere thanks for your help in making 
this seventy-fifth anniversary year a 
notable year. We pledge you our con- 
tinued operation on fundamentally 
sound, time-tested insurance principles. 








ALBERT W. LARKIN DIES 
Albert W. Larkin, 43, who conducied 


an insurance business in the town 0 
Clarence, N. Y., for several years, died 
recently at his home after a lingering 
illness. 
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Collision with Bridge and Not Tire 
Blowout Held Actual Cause of Loss 


\ction was brought on a Tennessee 
comprehensive coverage automobile 


poli described in the complaint as in- 
suring against loss of or damage to the 
automobile except by collision, but in- 
cludi fire, theft and windstorm, re- 


sulting in a decree for the plaintiff, 
ich was reversed on appeal and the 


whic] 
‘omp aint dismissed, Colley v. Pearl 
\sstir. Co., Tennessee Supreme Court, 


195 S. W. 2d 15. 
The facts were stipulated in the trial 
While plaintiff was driving the 


court 
insured car on a Texas highway the left 
front lire blew out, he lost control of the 


car, which, after running some distance 
alone the highway, collided with the 
abutnient of a concrete bridge, causing 
the damage for which the action was 
From the decree for $466.95, 


brought. 
The 


the insurance company appealed. 


record contained no opinion of the lower. 


court showing the basis for its decision. 
Assured Claims Blowout Cause of Loss 

The insured, on appeal, admitted that 
he did not have coverage for “B-1, Col- 
lision and Upset,” or for “B-2 Convert- 
ible Collision and Upset” expressly ex- 
cepted in the policy, but maintained that 
the blowing out of the tire was the effi- 
cient and predominating cause of the 
damage and that “the collision with the 
abutment of the bridge was simply the 
resulting or consequential damages 
emanating from the blowout.” 

On this point the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, reversing the decree, said: “On 
this record, not only the ‘efficient and 
predominating, but the proximate and 
necessary cause of the damage was the 
collision with the abutment of the 
bridge. The collision with the bridge 
might have occurred as it did without 
the precedent blowout, and the blowout 
might have occurred without the con- 
sequent collision. There were three 
jactors in the chain or web of causation: 

(1) The blowout; (2) Loss of control 
of the car; (3) Collision with the bridge. 
Except for some damage to the tire, 
claims for which, under the circum- 
stances, were excluded from the policy. 
factors (1) and (2) might have occurred 
exactly as they did without other dam- 
age to the automobile. It is so apparent 
that the collision with the abutment of 
the bridge was the efficient and pre- 
dominating cause of the loss. Collision 
is expressly excluded from coverage un- 
ler the policy. 

“However, since the action is one in 
contract and not in tort, a determina- 
tion of the proximate cause is not a de- 
termination of liability under the policy. 


The question of causation merges in the 


nore fundamenttal question whether the 
damages to the car, as they were in- 
curred, were the result of a risk or haz- 
ard against which the insured was cov- 
This question is to 
he determined by consideration of the 
policy as a whole, construing any ambi- 
guitics against the company, to ascer- 
‘an the intention of the parties as it 
's disclosed by the language in the 
policy itself, * * * 
No Intention to Cover Collision 

“It is clear to us from the language 

and terms of the policy before me, that 


the insured did not intend to pay for, 
nor «id the company intend to accept, 


‘‘he risk for insurance against damages 


arising from ‘the collision of the auto- 
mobile with another object. Item 3 of 
the policy quoted expressly limited the 
Nsurance to the coverage for which the 
He 
raid a total annual premium of $6 for 
overage A—Comprehensive—Loss_ or 
‘amace to the automobile except by col- 
IS101 but including fire, theft, and wind- 


A paid. no spremium for coverage 
h-2, Convertible, Collission or Upset.’ 
‘nee he paid no premium for collision 
overage and since such coverage is ex- 
lressly excepted from the coverages for 


which he did pay, we think it clear that 
the parties intended and without am- 
biguity expressed their intention that 
damages to the automobile resulting 
from its colision with the abutment of 
a bridge were excluded.” 

The court discussed and distinguished 
two prior Tennessee cases cited by the 
plaintiff and concluded: “In its exhaus- 


tive brief, the assurance company has 
made it clear that the ‘comprehensive’ 
form of automobile insurance is in rather 
general use. Although it has not before 
come to this court for construction, the 
insurance company has cited several 
cases from other states where policy 
forms identical with the one before us 
have been construed. In view of our 
disposition, it is unnecessary to consider 
these cases in detail, more than to say 
that the result reached here conforms 
with the rules developed in the cases 
cited; * * *” The court cited three cases 
from New York, New Mexico and Ala- 
bama. 

In one of the cases cited by the court, 


Shahen v. Niagara Fire, 265 App. Div. 
397, 39 N. Y. S. 2d 887, the damage to 
the car was caused by the act of a boy 
who entered it and started the motor, 
with the result that the car started and 
crashed into a tree. The damage was 
held not covered by the policy. 

In Re vy. Motors Ins. Corp., 48 N. M. 
9, 144 P. 2d 676, an intoxicated motorist 
wantonly, willfully and recklessly, but 
without an actual purpose to injure, 
drove into an insured automobile. It 
was held that the damage to that car 
was not caused by “malicious mischief” 
within the coverage of the policy insur- 
ing the car, but was caused by collision 
within the exclusion clause of the policy. 
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H. A. THOMSON ADVANCED 


Made Manager of Philadelphia Office 
of Fireman’s Fund Group; Walters 
and Larsen Special Agents 
The Fireman’s Fund Group has ap- 
pointed H. A. Thomson as manager of 
the Philadelphia office. For the last 
fourteen years he has been special agent 
Philadelphia metropolitan and 

New district. 

Effective September 3 Milton” EF. 
Walters and L. S. became as- 
sistants to Mr. Thomson as 
igents. Mr. Walters, 
his activities in Philadelphia, has 
experience 


in the 

southern Jersey 
Larsen 
special 
center 
had 


large 


who will 


twenty vears’ with a 
Philadelphia company, the last ten in 
the field 


brokers 


time he served 
outstanding 


which 
with 


during 
and agents 


success, During World War_ II he 
served in the United States Navy in 
the Atlantic theatre. 


Mr. Larsen will assist Mr. Thomson 
in the Philadelphia suburban and south 
Jersey areas. He has had a broad ex- 
perience with the Fireman’s Fund Group 
in the New York metropolitan division. 
He was a member of the United States 
Army in the sels theatre 


MacDonnell Special Agent 
For Appleton & Cox, Inc. 


John J. MacDonnell has been ap- 
pointed special agent in western Connec- 
ticut and southern New York, Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., announces. Mr. MacDon- 
nell’s territory will consist of the entire 
state of Connecticut west of New Lon- 
don and the counties of Westchester, 
Putnam, Rockland, Orange, Dutchess, 
Nassau and Suffolk in New York. In 
addition to assisting agents in the under- 
writing and development of ocean and 
inland marine business, Mr. MacDon- 
nell’s duties will include assistance to 
agents in loss matters as well. He re- 
ceived his training over a period of years 
in the home office of Appleton & Cox in 
both the underwriting and claims de- 
partments. He spent a total of over 
five and a half years in the service in 
the war. 


Chattel Mortgage Without 
Consent Precludes Recovery 


A standard Wisconsin fire policy was 
issued on a farm and livestock, the in- 
surance company being informed of a 
chattel mortgage. Subsequently two 
other chattel mortgages were obtained, 
of which the company was not informed. 


The cattle, it appeared, were moved 
from one farm to another, both operated 
by the insured, While the policy was 


in force by extension the livestock was 
destroyed by fire. Action was brought 
on the policy for the loss of the live- 
stock, resulting in dismissal of the com- 


plaint. This judgment was affirmed. 
Straw v. Integrity Mut. Ins. Co., 248 
Wis. 96, 20 N. W. 2d 707. 


\s requested by insured, the policy 
was issued without a loss payable rider 
in favor of the mortgage. Two new 
chattel mortgages were given to the 
same mortgagee, including, with the 
insured property, additional security. 
“The same livestock that was subject 
to the original mortgage of $639 at the 
time of the issuance of the policy was 
subject to the indebtedness of $1,300 at 
the time of the loss.. This makes it a 


new and independent transaction, and 
under the most favorable construction 
for the insured it would have to be 


treated as an increased loan on the 
particular property. 

“Tt was unfortunate neither the in- 
sured nor the mortgagee was aware of 
the fact that it was necessary to obtain 
the written consent of the insurer to 


place a new incumbrance on the prop- 
erty in question, or if they did know 
they were negligent in doing so, and 


we have no doubt that the insurer would 
have so consented. But this does not 
permit us to ignore the law of this state, 


as set forth in numerous decisions.” 
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Perhaps they've grown since the blanket was bought. And 
perhaps many of your assureds don't realize how costs have 
grown since their insurance was bought. Homes and home 
furnishings cost half again as much today as they did ten 
years ago... so that coverage which originally was ample is 
unsafely inadequate now. It’s a broad opportunity for you 


to get additional production. Talk with our field men about it. 


*PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
é *EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & 
MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
*MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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SUIT AGAINST MORTGAGEE 





Insurer Wins Subrogation 
Which Mortgagee, on Payment 7 
Debt Gave Notes to Mortgazo 


An insurance company brought «in ac. 


tion in Louisiana against an owner of 
property and a mortgagee bank ) Tes 
cover under a subrogation agrecmen: 
the amount of loss paid to the de: endant 
bank or mortgagee under a policy jn. 
suring the mortgagee’s interest in the 
mortgaged premises. 

The insurance company paid the fir 
loss to the mortgagee under the terms 
of the policy, which insured only the 
moartgage’s interest, and took from the 
mortgagee an act of conventional 
gation, by wihch the mortgagee assicned 
its interest in the mortgage note to the 
extent of the payment so made. Op 
payment of the mortgage debt, the mort. 
gagee surrendered all notes to the mort. 
gagor, thus depriving the insurance com- 
pany of its subrogation right, The 
Louisiana Court of Appeals, City of Ney 
York. Ins. Co. v. Abraham, 20 So, 2) 
183, held that the mortgagee then be- 
came liable to the insurance company t 
the extent of the loss paid. 

Such a subrogation, the court said, “is 
perfectly legal and vests in the subroge¢ 
the same right to foreclose the mortgag: 
as was vested in the original mortgage, 
to the extent of the subrogee’s interest, 
The whole matter is gauged and deter- 
mined between the mortgagee and _ the 
subrogee, the insurer, without any refer- 
ence whatever to the owner or 


owner- 
ship of the property.” There are, th 
court said, many cases in other juris- 


dictions in support of this rule; and 
“there are a few cases holding to the 
contrary, but they constitute a very frail 
minority rule.” 





Rice to Retire Dec. 31 as 
Norwich Union Gen. Mgr. 


N. J. Rice will retire on December 31 
as general manager of the Norwich Unio 
Fire at the home office in England. H 
joined the company in 1902 and has visited 
the United States several times. He has 
just completed a year as president of th 
Chartered Insurance Institute of Great 
Britain. 

W. W. Williamson, who is general man- 
ager and actuary of the Norwich Union 
Life, on January 1 will become gen- 
eral manager also of the fire company 
J. Kirk will be associated with him as 
joint general manager. Mr. Williamson 
was recently in this country and Canada 
with Sir Robert Bignold, president and 
chairman of the Norwich Union Insur- 
ance Societies. 





Legion Post 1081 to Meet 
Sept. 10; Annual Ball Nov. 8 


The first fall meeting of Insurance 
Post No. 1081, American Legion, New 
York, will be held at Fraunces’ Tavern, 
on Tuesday, September 10, at 6 p.m 
Two proposed amendments to the by- 
laws will be acted upon at this meeting: 
Specifically a rewording of a VI 
Section No. 3, paragraph 2, and Articl 
IV, Section No. 3. 

Monday luncheon meetings of Post 
No. 1081 executive committee at = (0 
d’Or Restaurant, 129 Maiden Lane, will 
be resumed at 12 noon, September 9 
All members are welcome to attend. 

Plans for the fourteenth annual. bal! 
are now well under way. It will be hel! 
Friday, November 8, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The ball committee consis‘s 0! 
Vice Commander John F. Short, geieral 
chairman; Vice Commander Burt's F. 
Thompson, souvenir journal chairiian: 
Vice Commander 
ticket chairman; E. R. Doran, box reset: 
vation chairman: T. E. Dombrowski. 
treasurer; W illiam R. Bonner, ? 
guest chairman, and Arthur Kisinet. 
P.C., floor and arrangement chairman 

Commander Michael H. Muller ha- ap- 
pointed a nominating committee wil 
Fred J. Hacey, P.C., as chairman. 

Vice Commander Short has prepare’ 
a special entertainment prograni )\ 
showing home-made movies of the Post’s 
doings at conventions, picnics and oficial 
functions, 
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JOHNSTON INLAND MARINE SUPT. 


Appointed by American Aviation at 
Home Office in Reading, Pa.; 


Twenty Years in Insurance 


Aviation and General 


Insurance Co., fire affiliate of the Ameri- 


he American 


car Casualty, has announced appoint- 
ment of Edward J. 


ident of the inland marine, trans- 


Johnston as super- 


portation and all risks department at 


t 
its home office in Reading, Pa. 
r. Johnston is qualified for his new 


position by over twenty years of experi- 


ence in the marine field. He started 

Mather & Co., one of the fore- 
most marine offices in the East. In 
1042 Mr. Johnston became associated 


with the Potomac Insurance Co. serv- 
ine as assistant superintendent of the 
inland marine department, and_ later 

k over the position of superintendent 
of the same department of the Pacific 
National Fire in Philadelphia. 


Automobile, Standard Fire 
Report June 30 Figures 


The Automobile of Hartford on June 
30, 1946, had total assets of $46,401,800 
| total liabilities of $26,608,623. The 
company had a net surplus of $9,793,177, 
tal of $5,000,000 and a contingency 
reserve of $5,000,000. Income during the 
half of the year amounted to $14,- 
699 and disbursements totaled $12,- 
35,736. 

The Standard Fire, member of the 
same group, reported mid-year total as- 
sets of $9,034,526 and total liabilities of 
$4,804,854. The net surplus was $2,329,- 
672, capital $1,000,000 and contingency 
reserve $900,000 Income for the six 
ionths was $2,177,406 and disburse- 
ments totaled $1,780,250. 


Minn. Agents 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Johnson reiterated that there was no in- 
tention in the bills to include agents’ 
commissions in determining profits. It 
was agreed the Commissioner had given 
a clear and detailed explanation of the 
bill. 






Resolutions 


In resolutions adopted at the closing 
ssion of the convention the Minnesota 
\ssociation commended Commissioner 
vewell R. Johnson “for his representa- 
n of the public interest.” Members 
re urged to be alert in legislative mat- 
rs and to give the legislative committee 
ll cooperation preparatory to the 1947 
sion. 
rhis is as far as the association went 
regard to the model insurance rating 
ls. Other resolutions requested im- 
veinent in the licensing requirements 
agents to get better qualified agents 
the business than the present re- 
irements produce; commended those 
upanies which write three to five 
ir term = policies with annual pay- 
nts of installment premiums; sup- 
‘ted the resolution of the Nationol 
sociation in 1945 opposing the li- 
sing of those whose sole purpose 
to supplement income from the 


od 


of commodities by writing insur- 
€ on such commodities. 
he non-policy writing agent resolu- 


adopted at the midyear meeting of 
National Association was supported 
the state association, 


University Course Urged 


stablishment of a sound and perma- 
insurance course at the University 
Minnesota was urged by President 
idsen in his annual report. “This is 
of the greatest obligations to our 
es individually, to our’ membership 
| to the industry,” he said. “This is 
d will and an opportunity for public 
tions of the highest order. We 
uld have classes started for the fall 
| winter ‘with enrollment from the 
n Cities at least.” 
resident Knudsen also stressed the 
portance of building up membership 


of the state association. “Due to infla- 
tionary values,” he said, “we have been 
able to sell more insurance to an equiva- 
lent number of policyholders. Premium 
collections have been correspondingly 
easier. This then should be an oppor- 
tune time to build up our membership 
and establish contingent reserves. With 
a high membership it will be easier to 
prepare for adjustment that comes with 
deflation of values and the inevitable 
fall-off in premium income.” 

President Knudsen said that the bank 
and agent auto plan has proven success- 
ful in operation and he advised members 
to make the best use of it. The im- 
portance of insurance agents as well as 
companies fighting for Federal tax 
equality to give them a fair break with 
cooperatives was stressed by President 
Knudsen. 


m a APPOINT BERWALD AND FERN 
Marine Union rs 
the Travelers at Minneapolis, has been 
lines, of that 


Berwald, assistant manager of 


(Continued from Page 1) ; ¥ 
appointed manager, fire 
branch. At the same time it is an- 
1ounced that Joseph M. Fern of Oak 
Park, Ill, has been appointed fire sur 
vey engineer of the Chicago, Peoria, 
South Bend, Milwaukee and Des Moines 
branch with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


much important business will undoubt- 
edly be transacted outside of the offi- 
cial session of the union. Before the 
war the late Samuel D. McComb, mana- 
ger of the Marine Office of Amer‘ca, 
frequently attended from the United 
States. 

The agenda for the conference in- 
cludes such subjects as war risks o1 hull 
and cargo, combined marine surcharges, 
exclusion of damage cone by atomic 
bombs, payments of prenvums, abolition 
of profit commission, removal of long- 
term contracts which have no cancella- 
tion clause, and reinsurance. 


othices 


kets will be represented by officers of 
the Institute of London Underwriters, 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 
and possibly Lloyd’s Underwriters’ As 
sociation. Several leading British under 
writers also plan to attend as individuals 
and not as official delegates 


It is announced that the British mar- 
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A Revolution in KITCHENS... 
An Evolution in FINANCING 


Something has happened to Kitchens! Recognizing 
trends in modern living which make the kitchen 
the heart of the home, American ingenuity has 
and again scored a bull’s eye. Complete, standard- 
ized, unit kitchens... functionally designed ... 
shimmering with beauty... now bid fair to take 
their place with the automobile in popular ap- 
peal. And like automobiles, the new sectional 
kitchens lend themselves ideally to Bank finane- 
ing. ®& Fireman’s Fund Group, believing that 
the ideal combination for the consumer is Bank 
Financing and Hometown Agent Protection, has 
created the Hometown Credit-Savings Plan, a 
complete advertising program for Bank use. Ef- 


will fectively presenting Bank service with a positive 





appeal, it is designed to help Banks get a greater 
share of the finance business. Ask any Agent 
of a Company of Fireman’s Fund Group or 
write the nearest Fireman’s Fund office for 


complete information. 
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Crime Wave Furnishes Excellent 
Reason for Selling Registered Mail 


With crime on the increase through- 
out the country there is more need than 
in many years for registered mail insur- 
ance on the part of those who ship con- 
stantly by registered mail. Wilfred A. 
Schroder, registered mail division of the 
home office of the Hartford Fire, tells 
why agents and brokers should solicit 
more registered mail lines in an article 
he has written for the Hartford Agent, 
publication of the Hartford Fire Group. 
Writes Mr. Schroder in part: 

Just consider for a moment the num- 
ber of people who may handle a regis- 
tered mail package from the time it 
leaves the bank, broker or investment 
ompany until it reaches its destination 

there may be dozens—and they may 
not all be trustworthy! Consider too 
what can happen to a registered mail 
package besides theft. It may be lost, 


it may disappear, it may be destroyed 
in a plane, train or auto accident, or it 
may be destroyed by fire either en route 


or in the post. office. : 
Loss Under Hartford Policy 


An interesting loss occurred recently 


when a postal clerk appropriated sev- 
eral registered packages, one of which 
contained seven thousand one-dollar 


bills. The theft took place in a Southern 
city, and within five days the clerk was 
arrested on.the West Coast with $3,500 
in his possession, The fact that he was 
taken into custody before circulars 
describing him could be issued is a 
tribute to the excellent corps of postal 
inspectors. These men have made a 
fine record in their tireless pursuit of 
thieves involved in registered mail 
losses. Needless to say, this loss which 
was covered by a Hartford policy was 
promptly paid, 

If this had happened in your town, 
would the individual responsible for the 
money have had the same good fortune? 
The current crime wave gives agents a 
good reason for finding out. 

The value of a registered mail policy 
cannot be over-emphasized, as registered 
mail shipments, while in transit, are be- 
yond the control of the sender, and a 
loss of an uninsured or partially insured 
shipment could involve the sender, his 
client, or both in serious difficulties be- 
cause a prompt settlement might be im- 
perative, and the ability to pay may be 
beyond the capacity of the sender un- 
less he has adequate insurance protec- 
tion. The Hartford takes particular 
pride in the promptness with which reg- 
Siaeell mail losses are settled. In fact, 
Hartford policies promise settlement 
within seven days after receipt of proofs 
of loss and if required, upon transfer of 
title in the lost property to the company. 

Prospects for Coverage 

Registered mail insurance is designed 
for the protection of banks, trust com- 
panies, investment brokers and other 
concerns whose business is chiefly of a 
fiduciary nature. The policy insures 
shipments of property belonging to the 
insured or to others when sent by regis- 
tered mail or express, including regis- 
tered air mail and air express while in 
transit within and between places in 
North America or from places in North 
America to places anywhere in the 
world and vice versa. It covers con- 
tinuously between the premises of send- 
ers and addressees or until returned to 
the sender in event of non-delivery, in- 
cluding risks by messengers or convey- 
ances to and from post office or ex- 
press office at places of sending and ad- 
dress. At the insured’s option it may 
cover both incoming and outgoing regis- 
tered mail and express shipments, with 
“door-to-door” protection. 

Property covered consists of bonds, 
coupons, stock certificates and other se- 
curities; postage and revenue stamps; 
postal, express and other money orders; 
certificates of deposit, checks, drafts, 
notes, bills of lading, warehouse receints, 
and other 


gold, 


and other commercial papers, 
papers 


documents and of value; 


silver and platinum, coin and paper 
money; jewelry and precious stones. 
The policy does not cover parcel post 
shipments nor general merchandise of 
any kind, The only exclusions are the 
risks of war and loss by theft com- 
mitted by any employe of the insured 
or of the person or persons to whom 
or by whom the property was mailed or 
expressed. 

Hartford registered mail policies are 
broad and are not written for a stated 
amount of insurance, the insured being 
covered for the full value of all reported 
shipments subject to the following: 

If declarations of shipments 
from any one sender to any one ad- 
dressee on any one day exceed an 
aggregate of $5,000,000, the excess over 
that sum will be covered hereunder 
only upon receipt of notice by the 
company at its head office, branch 
office or general agency by telephone, 
telegram or messenger prior to ship- 
ment. 

2. The liability of this company on 
shipments of currency shall not exceed 
$250,000 in each package 
Ordinarily the aforementioned limits 

will take care of the insured’s needs. 
As a matter of business policy and to 
avoid excessive losses we believe an 
insured should divide his currency and 
security shipments so as to fall within 
these limits. Whenever special circum- 
stances justify larger shipments, the 
Hartford will endeavor to arrange for 
larger limits provided the request is 
received prior to time shipment is to 
be made. 
Primary Coverage 

Registered mail policies are usually 
excess over any other insurance apply- 
ing to the property. However, the 
Hartford now endorses the policy to 
make it primary coverage as to blanket 
bonds on property in transit to or from 
post offices and express offices. This 
is particularly useful for insureds cov- 
ered by bankers’ or brokers’ blanket 
bonds as such honds generally do not 
cover property in transit by registered 
mail or express but do cover while in 
the custody of messengers. Many of the 
bonds of this type are rated on an indi- 
vidual experience basis, so making the 
registered mail policy primary coverage 
for losses under these circumstances, 
takes losses off the blanket bonds and 
may help the insured maintain a low 
premium for his blanket bond coverage. 

There are two forms of policies: The 
reporting form and the annual premium 
adjustment form. The reporting form 
requires shipments to be declared to the 
company daily or monthly as the insured 
may prefer, on forms furnished by the 
company. 

Premium Adjustment Form 

The annual premium adjustment form 
is issued only to banks, trust companies 
and other fiduciaries whose total ship- 
ments for the twelve months preceding 
the date of the application of the policy 
did not exceed $2,000,000. The premium 
under the annual form is based on the 
actual value of shipments made over the 
twelve months preceding the effective 
date of the policy. 

The insured is required to keep an 
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accurate record of the actual value of 
all registered mail shipments made dur- 
ing the year and to report the total to 
the company at the anniversary date. 
The policyholder is then billed or cred- 
ited for the difference between the de- 
posit premium and the actual premium 
of the value reported. Foreign ship- 
ments under annual policies are covered 
only by separate declaration and prior 
to shipment, Registered mail. policies 
are not expiration policies but are con- 
tinuous until canceled by eitiher the 
insured or the company. This is done 
by either giving the other fifteen days’ 
written notice. 

Rates for the reporting form are 
based on the schedule for the state 
where the policy is written, on each 
$1,000 of insured value. Rates vary ac- 
cording to distance, usually from 5 cents 
to 25 cents per $1,000 for securities and 
10 cents to 50 cents per $1,000 for cur- 
rency, with a minimum premium of 5 
cents on any one shipment. For air 
mail, rates are doubled and for air ex- 
press are five times the above rates. 

There is a reduction of two-thirds in 
the premium charge on shipments of 
non-negotiable securities provided the 
insured will carry protection up to the 
full value of the securities on the date 
of shipment and will indicate on the 
declaration to the company that the se- 
curities are non-negotiable and declared 
for their full value. The regularly 
quoted rates for these shipments remain 
in force, but, under these conditions, 
they will apply on each $3,000 of insured 
value instead of each $1,000. This re- 
duction for non-negotiables does not ap- 
ply to annual form policies or to foreign 
shipments. 

Annual premium adjustment rates are 
8 cents per $1,000 for registered mail 
and express; 16 cents per $1,000 for 
registered air mail; 40 cents per $1,000 
for air express, with a minimum annual 
premium of $5. 


B. M. Harris 30 Years 
With New York Brokers 


Berthold M. Harris, executive secre- 
tary of the Insurance Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., has completed 
thirty years of service with that organ- 
Joining the association on Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, he has served under six- 
teen presidents and is highly respected 
by brokers, agents and company men in 
the New York area, among whom he 
has a wide circle of friends. Prior to 
joining the brokers’ association Mr. Har- 
ris had been in the brokerage business, 
first with the firm of George H. Nor- 
cross and later independently. 
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ST. PAUL AGENTS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Agents Association of St. Paul, Minn, 
will be held at the Ryan Hotel Sep- 
tember 11. Immediately following |\\¢ 
executive committee will meet to s “t 
delegates to the annual meeting of ‘ye 
National Association of — Insuranec 
Agents. 








TO ATTEND DENVER MEETIN;:; 
Mrs, Fern Anderson of St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the National Association of |n- 
surance Women, has received an jn- 
vitation to attend the NATA’s fiftic:h 
anniversary meeting at Denver. 





ISLAND 
A Small State 
with an 
pressive Background 


EARLY 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS 


In Colonial Rhode Island, most of the 
children went to Dame Schools—kept 
by a ‘‘dame’”’ in her home—and the more 
privileged boys were tutored at Latin 
Schools. Newport had one of the very 
first public schools in America, dating 
back to 1640. Most parents seemed satis- 
fied if their children learned to cipher 
and read the Bible, and few girls were 
required tolearn this much. When Brown 
University—then Rhode Island College 
—opened at Warren in 1765 only one 
student registered, and in 1769 there 
were only seven graduates, when 
Nicholas and Joseph Brown furnished 
money to have the college removed to 
Providence. 

Most parents want their children to 
have as many advantages as possible; 


the Rhode Island Insurance Company 
is glad to have helped produce safer 
living conditions in many Rhode 
Island homes. 
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Sole Ownership and OPA Price 


Ceilings on Cars Factors in Suit 


and (4) failure to reply to a 


In an action ona policy to recover from 
a insurance company the value of an 

omobile lost by theft and fire it ap- 
eared that the policy recited that the 
actual cost, including a gan of the 
car on November 1, 1941, was $1,300, 

nd that the sole owner thereof at the 
ti e of the issuance of the policy was 
= plaintiff W. M. Staten. He sued for 
$1,750 as the alleged actual value of the 
car at the time of loss, and for $150 
rentals for taxicabs as a substitute for 
the car after its loss. Receipts for these 
re ure were never furnished to the 
company as required by the policy, nor 

oduced at the trial. 

(here was a judgment for plaintiff for 
$1,378, representing the OPA ceiling 
price allowed to a dealer or the replace- 
ment of the automobile at the time of 
such loss, the sum of $1,110 being the 
ceiling allowed to an individual in mak- 
ing a sale of an automobile of such 
make and model. Both parties appealed, 
The judgment was affirmed on both di- 
rect and cross appeals. St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co. v. Staten, Mississippi 
Supreme Court, 26 So. 2d 538. 

To meet plaintiff’s proof that he was 
the sole owner of the car, the defendant 
relied for proof that his wife was the 
ole owner on: (1) a memorandum of 
sale of the car to plaintiff and his wife; 
(2) proof of loss showing that the car 
belonged to her, executed by husband 
and wife; (3) verbal statement of the 
wife to a notary public that she owned 





Japs Believed Inland 
Marine Manual Spy Code 


How a book of 
deeply impressed members of the Japan- 


inland marine rules 
ese army which believed the manual to 
secret code volume is told by 
Major Lee C. Brooks of the Dunbar In- 
Agency of Omaha, Nebr., 


Fireman’s 


be a 
surance in the 
issue of the Fund 
Arthur B. 


gency was formerly 


current 
Record. Dunbar of this 
a member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

Writes Major Brooks in his account 

some uncomfortable moments while 
a captive of the Japanese: 

“In the summer of 1942, being one of 
those unfortunate boys captured on 


hataan, I found myself in a Japanese 
prison camp at Cabanatuan, Philippine 
Islands. 

“As was their periodical habit, the 


Japanese gave us a ‘shakedown’ to see 
we had anything in our possession 
‘ shouldn’t have. Previous to the war 

| had been in the insurance business 
Omaha. For my own reference | 
pt a loose-leaf inland marine manual 
my possession. Maybe I was a bit 
) optimistic. Who knows? 

“On this particular ‘shake-down’ one 
the ‘monkey men’ found the manual 
il immediately thought he had made a 
scovery. I think he was bucking for 
rporal. The result was that the Jap 
adquarters thought they had found 
important code book. I was called 
for questioning about once a week for 
month or so. Even with an interpreter 
hosts couldn’t figure out what the 
inual was, and for all I know they are 
ll trying to decipher this ‘highly 
cret document’—which they kept. 
“If inland marine companies find 
rowing competition from Japan this 
iy be its source.” 


the car; 
letter by the insurance company re- 
ferring to the proof of loss and stating 
that payment might be denied. 

In view of all the undisputed testi- 
mony the court was of opinion that “the 
issue as to whether or not the substan- 
tial and beneficial ownership of the au- 
tomobile was vested solely in the insured 
was a question for the pury, 
memorandum of sale, which did not con- 
tain any granting or conveying clause, 
had the effect of vesting the naked 
legal title in the said Mrs. W. M 
Staten,” 

The court pointed out that the plain- 
tiff seemed to have acceded to the trial 
court’s limitation of the amount of re- 
covery as being the maximum liability 
under the policy, which would be the 
replacement value of the automobile at 
a dealer’s OPA ceiling price of $1,378 by 
asking for and obtaining such an in- 
struction. 


even if the 


BILL OF LADING CLAUSE CASE 


Pro Rating of Liability by Carrier 
Held Invalid With Respect to 
Partial Losses 
In an action against a steamship to 
recover for a partial loss of goods in 
transit, a clause in a bill of lading limit- 
ing the carrier’s liability for a partial 
loss to a pro rata part of the statutory 
$500 limit was held invalid as being a 
limitation of liability clause. Pan- 
\merican Trade & Credit Corporation 
The Campfire, Federal District Court 


for Southern New York, 64 F. Supp. 
179. 

One of two cases of rayon piece 
eoods, of the value of $1,619, when 


shipped at New York, was short on dis- 
charge at Guayaquil, Ecuador, the port 
of destination, by nine 
value of $696. 

When the two cases were delivered to 
the carrier, the shipper did not declare 
a valuation higher than $500 per case. 
If the actual value of the case had been 
inserted the shipper would have had to 
pay additional freight of $40 at the ad 
valorem rate of 214% under the applica- 
ble tariff schedules, and the carrier’s 
liability would have been for the full 
amount of the loss, $676. 


Opposing Arguments 
The bill of 


rating clause 


lading contained a_ pro- 
to cover partial loss or 
damage. The shippers an that 
under the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act the carrier could not lessen its $500 
per package liability by including in the 
bill of lading a provision for pro-rating 
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in case of partial loss or damage and 
that the shippers were entitled to collect 
the full $500. The carrier argued that 
the bill of lading clause was legal and 
effective as to partial losses, and that 
the amount of plaintifi’s recovery should 
be 41.8% of the $500, or $209. 

Although bills of lading covering the 
shipment of merchandise in foreign 
commerce from ports in the United 
States have for eight years contained 
clauses substantially the same as that in 
this case there appears to have been 
no judicial determination of the validity 
of the pro-rata clause under the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act (enacted in 
\pril, 1936). Any cases in which the 
issue has arisen and in which the va 
lidity of the clause has been challenged 
have been settled, except, the court said, 
a few then pending and undetermined. 

Court’s Opinion 

In an exhaustive opinion District 
Judge Leibell said in part: “The proper 
construction of §4(5) of the act, in a 
case of partial loss, is to permit re- 
covery for the damage actually 
sustained, the amount recoverable, how- 
ever, not to be greater than the statu- 
tory limit of $500. lll 

“Since the act declares ‘null and void 
and of no effect’ any agreement ‘lessen- 
ing’ the liability of the carrier under the 
act, clause 17 is clearly opposed to pub- 
lic policy and should be condemned. 
Freedom of contract is subject to the 
statute and to consideration of the pub- 
lic interest. The uniformity sought un- 
der the Hague Rules is destroyed if on 
shipments originating in the United 
States to be transported abroad a bill 
of lading with a pro-rata clause is used 
(even by foreign steamship companies), 
but on shipments from foreign ports to 
the United States the bill of lading 
issued does not contain a_ pro-rating 
clause. That is the practice now pre- 
vailing. American shippers are thus 
discriminated against. 


Mills President of 
National Auto Club 


H. F. Mills, Pacific Coast manager of 
the Aetna Fire Group, has been elected 
president of the National Automobile 
Club, succeeding the late William Deans 
of Deans & Homer, president since 
1924. R. H. Griffth, vice president of 
the Glens Falls, was elected vice presi- 
dent: William W. Gilmore, manager of 
the London & Lancashire, ge of 
the board; Clarence E. Allan, Northern 
Assurance, vice chairman, and A. C. 
Posey, vice president, Hartford Group, 
was elected a director. 

DES MOINES AGENTS ELECT 

Thomas Moore was elected president 
of the Des Moines Association of In- 
surance Agents at the annual meeting 
held at the summer home of B. C. Hop- 
kins. Mr. Moore succeeds Frederick 
Olmsted who has held the post for sev- 
eral years. Other officers elected were 
James White, first vice president; 
Charles Smith, second vice president; 
B. W. Hopkins, third vice president, and 
Charles Brooks, secretary-treasurer. 


loss or 
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Agents to Hold Panel 
On Construction Bonds 


FEATURE OF DENVER MEETING 


Warner To Be Sindevater: Klinger 
Chief Speaker; Discussions Led by 
Lelli, Dow, Daniels 

In anticipation of a building boom 
and consequent vast increase in_produc- 
tion of construction bonds, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
scheduled a panel discussion on that 
subject as a feature of its fiftieth an- 
nual convention at Denver, September 
22-25, under the title, “Let’s Build, 
America.” 

The panel discussion will be held on 
the morning of Wednesday, September 
25, with H. F. (Speed) Warner, Kansas 
City, Mo. as chairman, and W. A. 
Klinger, president, W. A. Klinger Co., 
contractors, Sioux City, Iowa, as princi- 
pal speaker. Following Mr. Klinger’s 
address, which will cover the over-all 
construction picture, the bonding and 
insurance opportunities in this field will 
be discussed by the following speakers: 

Urban M. Lelli, Chicago, secretary, 
Phoenix Insurance Co., on contractors’ 
equipment floaters; Paul A. Dow, mana- 
ger, Kansas City branch, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co., on construction 
bonding with emphasis on the new in- 
dividual construction bond; W,. C. Dan- 
iels, Denver office, America Fore Group, 
on builders’ risks policies. 

Klinger Heads Enterprises 

In addition to being president of the 
W. A. Klinger Co., Mr. Klinger is an 
executive and director of several other 
prominent building and investment en- 
terprises in the Middle West. He is 
also a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States representing 
its construction and survey development 
department, and is a past president of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America. He has recently returned 
from a special War Department mission 
to Japan and is regarded as one of the 
best informed speakers on the country’s 
construction problems. He will discuss 
the future of the construction industry 

Mr. Warner, who will serve as moder- 
ator of the session, has been chairman 
of the National Association’s fidelity 
and surety committee for the past three 
vears. In this capacity, he has been 
outstandingly successful in promoting 
better company-agency relations in the 
bonding field. He was one of the or- 
eanizers of the local board at Winfield, 
and is a member of the executive 
of the Insurance Agents As- 
Kansas City. 


Aetna C. & S. ] June 30 Figures 


The mid-year statement of 
\etna Casualty & Surety, filed with the 
Georgia Insurance Department, shows 
total assets of $120,927,792 compared 
with $116,234,095 last December 31; total 
liabilities of $78,325,596 compared with 
$73,426,747; voluntary contingency re- 
serve of $8,500,000 as against $7,600,000 
at the close of 1945. Capital continues 
at $6,000,000 and net surplus stood at 
$28,102,196 on June 30, slightly less than 
last December 31. Income during the 
first six months amounted to $30,363,227 
and disbursements $25,655,400. 


SCHONBERG HEADS COMMITTEE 

John Stuart, comptroller, Employers 
Casualty Co., Dallas, Tex., director of 
the casualty section of the Insurance 
Accounting & Statistical Association, 
has appointed a committee to represent 
the accident and health companies of 
the association. Don Schonberg, statis- 
tician, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association, is chairman of the 
committee. 


Kan., 
committee 
sociation of 


financial 











C. C. Criss Discloses Plans 
For New Fire, Casualty Cos. 


President C. C, Criss of the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident and United 
Benefit Life, both of Omaha, disclosed 
this week that the officers, managers 
and salesmen of the Companion Compa- 
nies have under consideration a plan 
of organizing a fire insurance and a 
casualty insurance company during 1947. 
Although amount of capital stock has 
not yet been decided upon, it is under- 
stood that it will be ample for nation- 


wide operations. This will be in keep- 
ing with the setup and scope of the 
Mutual Benefit A. & H. and its life 


running mate, both of which do a size- 
able countrywide business and which 
have been outstandingly successful. 








SAWYER TO TALK IN CHICAGO 





Will Address Joint Meeting September 
19 on Progress Made by Aill- 
Industry Committee 


the Na- 
& Surety 
Association of 


E. W. Sawyer, counsel for 
Association of Casualty 
Avents and the National 


Brokers, will speak at a joint 


tional 


Insurance 
open meeting in Chicago on September 
19 at the Chicago Board Auditorium. 

Speaking on “Producer—What Now?” 
Sawyer will review the progress 
made by the All-Industry Committee in 
formulating rate legislation acceptable 
to the industry, analyzing the main 
points in the two rating bills, fire and 
casualty, which have been accepted by 
the committee on rates and rating or- 
ganizations of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners with the 
understanding that further suggestions 
will be considered. He will point out the 
advantages and disadvantages of various 
provisions, emphasizing the importance 
of preservation of small business, the 
status of produc ers, In tree enterprise 
economy. 


Judge 


In his talk Judge Sawyer will not at- 
tempt to outline a course of action for 
Illinois producers to take, but he will 


review the situation brought about by 
the SEUA “insurance is commerce” deci- 
sion and Public Law 15 so they can 
decide what matters must be considered 
in organizing for the 1948 state legis- 
lative program. 

Judge Sawyer, as representative of the 
National Association of Casuz ilty & 
Surety Agents and the National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Brokers, on the 
All-Industry Committee, has a_ keen 
grasp of the points involved in_ pre- 


Gordon Gives Talks at 
Des Moines and Omaha 


ADDRESSES A. & H. MEETINGS 


First Speech on Fallacies About A. & 
H. Loss Ratios, Second Features 
Medical Care Insurance 


Harold R. Gordon, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters, made 
two addresses this week—the first on 
September 4 before the Accident & 
Health Club of Des Moines and the sec- 
ond, September 5, before the Omaha 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. Both were luncheon meet- 
ings. At Des Moines, Mr. Gordon’s sub- 
ject was “Facts and Fallacies About Ac- 
cident and Health Loss Ratios,” and at 
Omaha he spoke on “Medical Care In- 
surance.” 

Declaring that there is much misun- 
derstanding concerning loss experience 
on accident and health insurance, Mr. 
Gordon, in his Des Moines speech said: 

“The facts are, that for a period of 
eighteen. years, including both good and 
bad times, the aggregate average loss 
ratio (from 1928 to 1945 inclusive) in the 
accident and health field was 53.8%. The 
lowest loss ratio during this period was 


50.3% for 1937 and the highest 66.3% for 
the year 1932. This experience included 
all of various lines of accident and 
health coverage. 
Loss Experience High 
Among other facts disclosed by Mr. 


Gordon were these—(1) at the present 
time and for some years past, accident 
and health loss experience has been 
either second or third highest of all 
lines of insurance; (2) average loss ex- 
perience on group accident and sickness 
insurance, which is the only form of 
accident and health insurance compara- 


ble to state or Government plans of 
coverage, has been 73.9% for 1945, 
73.2% for 1944, and 71.5% for 1943. 


(Data for previous years unavailable) ; 
(3) experience by states shows combined 
accident and health loss ratios including 
individual policies as well as group poli- 
cies of 71% for the state of Maryland, 
and in Michigan, which was the subject 
of recent newspaper publicity, 60%; (4) 
accident and health loss ratios during 
years of considerable unemployment will 
run 10% to as much as 20% higher as in 
“full employment” years. 

Mr. Gordon also pointed out some fal- 
lacies reflected in reporting loss ratios 
—(1) a difference in loss ratios varying 
as much as ten points when a compari- 
son is made upon loss ratios based upon 
written premiums and paid losses as 


(Continued on Page 32) 





model legislation for considera- 


paring 
tion of the state legislatures. He will 
review the main principles involved, 


point out the fallacies of hasty decisions 
without mature consideration of all 
points of view so that Illinois producers 
will be able to think their own way to 
a proper conclusion. 
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Open Forums Feature 
Internat’] Counsel Meet 


SEPT. 4-6 AT WERNERSVILLE 
Declaratory Judgments, Recovery Over 
and Third Party Practice Featured 
Topics at Sept. 5 Session 


Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 5—Open forury 
discussions on “Declaratory Judgments 
in Liability Insurance Cases”’—by D 
J. Kadyk of Lord, Bissell & Kadyk, 
Chicago, and on “Recovery Over” |) 
William E, Knepper of Knepper, White 
& Dempsey, Columbus, O., were featured 
here this afternoon at the annual con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel. Also on the pro- 
gram was the discussion on “Third Party 
Practiie in Federal Court,” led by Clar- 
ence W. Heyl of Peoria, III, which is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Pre- 
siding officer at this forum period was 
Wayne E. Stichter of Toledo, chairman 
of the Counsel’s practice and procedure 
committee. 

At tomorrow morning’s general session 
the two speakers will be L. J. Carey 
of Detroit who will discuss “Sleep as a 
Defense,” and Harry W. Colmery of 
Topeka, Kans., whose address is titled 
“The Need for a Public Conscience.” 
Election of officers will feature this ses- 
sion and following the introduction of 
the new president he will be presented 
with a gavel, an annual custom at 
Counsel gatherings. 


Declaratory Judgment Suits to De- 
termine Coverage Question 


The importance of declaratory judg- 
ment suits in cases where it is important 
to determine the coverage question un- 
der the assured’s policy before deter- 
mination of his liability to the claim- 
ant was well presented by Mr. Kadyk 
in his address. He said that since 193 
it has been possible to maintain a de- 
claratory judgment suit in the Federal 
courts and that forty-three states now 
have such statutes. However, they vary 
as do the judicial interpretations of 
them. 

Mr. Kadyk maintained that plenty of 
authority can be found to support a 
suit for declaratory judgment to deter- 
mine almost any coverage question that 


may arise. On the other hand, he said, 
the court may in the exercise of its 
discretion, dismiss a suit, and in exam- 


ining the reason for such dismissals the 
speaker said: 

“The early cases in the Federal dis- 
trict courts which were dismissed as 
requesting an ‘advisory opinion,’ or not 
involving an ‘actual controversy,’ or an\ 
‘rights’ of the plaintiff, may be disr« 
garded, since the Supreme Court deci 
sion in Maryland Casualty Co. vy. Pacific 
Coal & Oil Co. But there is a trouble- 
some rule under which many suits fo1 
declaratory judgments have been dis 
missed, for which Insurance Counsel 
should be on the lookout. Announced 
by the United States Supreme Court (in 
Brillhart v. Excess Ins. Co., 316 U. S. 
491, 86 L. Ed. 1620, 62 S. Ct. 1173) and 
followed in the state courts, it is to th 
effect that the court will not entertain 
the suit for declaratory judgment wher 
another suit between the same partie: 
presenting the same issues is pending in 
another court... ” 

Further along Mr. Kadyk referred | 
an interesting situation which arose i! 
the case of Travelers Indemnity v. Burg 
1 N. Y. S. 2nd 172 where the insure: 
set up two policy defences in his suit fo: 
declaratory judgment: (1) that th 
driver did not have the permission 0! 
the named assured, and (2) that the us: 
was not “commercial” within the mean 
ing of the coverage. The first policy de 
fense involved determination of facts in 
issue in the claimant’s damage suit 
against the assured, and therefore the 
suit for declaratory judgment was dis 
missed, although the second policy, de 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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lassification Rates, Rate Adequacy— 


Present Problems of Underwriters 


olds Benefits of Plan Far Outweigh Disadvantages; Predicts 
Adoption of Policy Provision to Keep Insured 
Informed on How His Car Was Rated 


By Avsert E. SpoTrKe 
cretary, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


Now that the classification rating plan 
been in use over the first post-war 
er end we have had two major rate 
hanges, it is timely to review the re- 
wits and to try to prognosticate what 
yiomobile underwriters will be up 
ayainst over the next few years. 
Phssiieation rating for private pas- 
enger cars has without question estab- 
lish itself as firmly as classification 
nting for commercial cars and public 
automobiles. Why it was so long in 
pominsg for private cars is one of the 
omas of the business which can per- 
japs in part be answered by considering 
some of the practical problems inherent 
with any classification plan for private 
passenger automobiles not at all present 
or encountered to a much lesser degree 
the same rating approach for business 





2 





cars 

The pre-war results under the private 
assenger classification plan, for it must 
be ever borne in mind that the plan was 
tried, tested and not found wanting dur- 
ing 1939, 1940 and 1941, showed, first, 
that the plan lends itself to practical 
application and can be applied with con- 


sistent results classificationwise and, 
oe sufficiently divergent results 
were alized between the three classi- 


san tie to remove all doubt about the 
arbitrariness and unfairness of a single 
rate applicable to all cars in an in- 
lividual rating territory. 
Business Volume Sank 

During the years immediately preced- 
ing the introduction of the classification 
rating plan, companies that were charg- 
ing a single rate were confronted with 
the unhappy spectacle of a constantly 
shrinking volume of automobile business. 
The very first year of the plan’s intro- 
luction, 1939, saw a sharp about-face in 
this trend. In some states this rever- 
sal was undoubtedly aided by increased 
business resulting from financial respon- 
sibility laws but this was obviously not 
the reason countrywide. And while we 
may properly engage in a_ certain 
mount of conjecture as to the whys and 
heer rol it nevertheless is a reason- 
able assumption and apparently borne 
out by the results over subsequent years 
that the classification rating plan was 
largely instrumental in returning to the 
books of the bureau companies not only 
much business that they had previously 
written but also business which pre- 
viously was in the so-called self-assured 


classification rating plan in- 
volves a certain amount of work that is 
not present under a single rate program 
and every classification plan offers the 
pos-ibility of a certain amount of mis- 
app ication. But if the benefits of classi- 
fcaiion rating far outweigh the disad- 
Variages, then classification rating 
should be preserved not only as a matter 
ot sound rate making but also as a 
Na'ter of simple equity and fairness to 
Msurance buyers. 
Remedy Disregards Results 
|’ is suggested by some that since the 
\-| classification offers the most attrac- 
lve rate and is therefore at times the 
ar-et at which manipulation is aimed, 
classification should be discarded, 


I ery 


t] it should be combined with Class 
\ which carries the next most attractive 
ra This, of course, is one way of 


‘uiplifying the problem but it is. re- 
remedy which arbitrarily 


disregards the results on the very best 
class and which is based on the theory 
of following the line of least resistance 
rather than of fortifying the assignment 
of classifications along reasonable lines 
so that they can be applied realistically 
yet correctly in the great majority of 
cases. 

During the past year it was to be ex- 
pected that a greater proportion of pri- 
vate cars would qualify for Class A-1 
than was possible during the pre-war 
years. We cannot expect otherwise than 
that every insured will give himself the 
benefit of any doubt when it comes to 
furnishing information as to the circum- 
stances under which his automobile is to 
be operated during the policy period. 

Over the war period many cars de- 
teriorated to the point where their own- 
ers were determined to use them cau- 
tiously to extend their lives so far as 
possible. Tires were worn and could not 
be replaced, and even though gasoline 
after the suspension of rationing became 
plentiful, many car owners continued for 


many months to use their automobiles 
only for the most essential transporta- 
tion. Such owners would naturally esti- 


mate their mileage low for the ensuing 
year, at least until such time as they 
could have their cars again placed in top 
mechanical condition, acquire new tires 
and in other respects make them serv- 
iceable for not only essential uses but 
also for convenience and pleasure pur- 
poses, 
Children in Service : 
And then we have the situation which 
faced many owners during the time that 
their sons and daughters were still in 
the service of their country, during which 
time the insured could qualify for A-1 
rates on the point of age of family 
operators. Prior to the war about 21% 
of the private cars were rated A-1l. Dur- 
ing the first post-war year the country- 


wide average as determined from the 
results of companies that have made 
periodic surveys has been 37%. In a 
few territories throughout the country 
the percentage ran above this figure 
but these territories embrace some of 
the more congested sections and this 


fact may be partly accountable for the 
high proportion of A-1 cars. In addi- 
tion, the importance of correctly apply- 
ing the plan has been lightly regarded 
in some instances. 

It is also interesting to observe that 
during the first post-war year about 45% 
of the private passenger cars were rated 
as A cars, while during the three years 
of the plan’s operation before the war, 
the percentage of A cars averaged about 
58%. The B cars during the first post- 
war year averaged about 18% as con- 
trasted with 21% during the pre-war 
years. The results during the past year 
can therefore hardly be regarded as so 
far off the beam that the plan has brok- 
en down or that it is a failure because 
the conditions over the past year have 
been such that approximately these very 
results were anticipated. 

It has been suggested by some that 
one way of assisting in the correct as- 
signment of classes is by reducing the 


differential between the classes. But if 
such a reduction in differentials must 
be made arbitrarily, then it becomes 


something extremely difficult to justify 
and it is hard to see how any plan ot! 
classification rating can be explained on 
such arbitrary basis to the satisfaction 
of supervising authorities and insureds. 
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either have to be 
the results of 


Classification rates 
based within reason on 
the individual classes or classification 
rating must be discarded. Something 
in between is hardly entitled to endorse- 
nent, 


Several Methods Suggested 


Ways and means for safeguarding the 
application of classes are being consid- 
ered by the companies. Several methods 
have suggested themselves. One is the 
use of a signed application, at least for 
Class A-1l risks, possibly for Class A 
as well. Another is the inclusion in 
the policy of a rating provision so that 
the insured will know what use of his 
car is contemplated by the rate charged. 
In this way, it is hoped that there will 
be to some extent an automatic policing 
of the business inasmuch as the great 
majority of insureds are honest and 
would question the correctness of a pol- 
icy at a rate which states a contemplated 


use at variance with the actual use of 
the automobile. 
Another method consists of verifica- 


tion of the assignment of Classes A-1 
and A by obtaining an inspection re- 
port on each such risk. All of these sug- 
gestions have their advantages and dis- 
advantages but there is little doubt that 
something along these lines will even- 
tually have to be incorporated into the 
administration of the plan. The prob- 
lem here will be to devise something 
which can be readily followed through in 
practice without becoming burdensome 
to the producer or the company, or for 
that matter to the insured, which at the 
time will give the company sufficient 
control over the assignment of 
so that for all practical purposes it will 


classes 


be certain of correct classification as- 
signment except for those rather rare 
exceptions that can never be entirely 
eliminated. 

A statement in the policy which will 
not vitiate the coverage but which will 


keep the producer on guard and serve 
as information to the insured showing 


how his automobile was rated and why, 
is probably the most effective and the 
easiest way of handling the problem. 


The companies owe it to their insureds 
to let them know how their cars have 
been rated. Many insurance authorities 
feel that this is a proper requirement 
not only in order that the insured may 
be fully informed, but also in order that 
there can be some degree of control and 
supervision over the assignment of 
classifications. 


Will Spur Producers 


Some such provision in the policy will 
undoubtedly spur many producers on to 
increased diligence in procuring rating 
information, a service which they owe 
their insureds and for that matter them- 
selves in order that the cost of insurance 
may be assessed fairly among the sev- 
eral classes of automobile owners and 
classification rating thus be preserved. 


Private passenger rates were reduced 
substantially on judgment with the out- 
break of war and of course the expected, 
namely a substantial increase in these 
rates, became necessary with the end of 
war and the lifting of gasoline rationing 
Two major increases in rates have been 
made countrywide for both bodily injury 
and property damage. The first pro- 
duced an increase of 24% for bodily in- 
jury and 23% for property damage. The 
second resulted in a 13% increase for 
bodily injury and another 25% increase 
for property damage. 

Even with the increases that have 
been made, there is no doubt whatever 
but that the companies are losing heav- 
ily on the underwriting of their automo 
bile property damage business. The rate 
increases made for this line are probably 
than half those required by the 
experience and there is no foreseeable 
drop in the cost of labor and materials 
nor in accident frequency over the vear 


le ss 


ahead. For bodily injury liability insur- 
ance the companies can expect little 
better than a continuance of an under- 


writing loss, percentagewise not as great 
as for property damage but this is hard- 
ly consoling because dollarwise the 
amount involved will be considerably 
more, 


Auto Liability Insurance Cheap 


In contrast with the price for com- 
modities generally, the price for automo- 
bile liability insurance is cheap. If the 
companies could display extreme care 
in the underwriting of their business 
they might fare reasonably well in the 
sense that they could then hold their 
underwriting loss in check. But with the 
advent and increase in the number of 
automobile assigned risk plans, the op- 
portunities of the companies in this di- 
rection have been very much restricted. 
One risk forced upon the companies 
which produces a $5,000 loss absorbs all 
of the premium income on several hun- 
dred policies in an average rated ter- 
ritory. 

The only 
plight on 


companies’ 
business is, 


answer to the 
their automobile 
therefore, first, the adoption of effec- 
tive measures to cope with the automo- 
bile accident situation which will require 
a cooperative and intelligent attitude 
on the part of state motor vehicle and 
enforcement officials and the motoring 
public and, second, further rate increases 
in those territories and for those classi- 
fications where the need is clearly im- 
perative. Certainly no contribution 
should be expected on the cost side of 


the problem for the present trend of 
our economy is one of increasing costs 
which, though they may taper off, are 


still expected to show an over-all in- 


crease of as much as 25% to 35% 
Yet this is hardly the time for the 
companies to restrict their automobile 


liability writings. Financial responsibil- 
ty laws are on the increase, there is 
growing consciousness on the part of the 
public and legislative bodies that the 
innocent victims of automobile accidents 
must be recompensed and under these 


circumstances it would be foolhardy for 
the companies to so circumscribe their 
activities that they might expose them- 
selves to the charge that they are not 


providing an adequate market for lia- 


bility insurance for the automobile 
owner. Someone has to pay the piper 
and it looks very much as though the 


companies will not only have to assume 
this obligation but that from the long 
range viewpoint it is the wise course 
to follow because the ultimate results 
are bound to show a ivightes side. 


W.C. Susie Retires 


W. C. Swisher, superintendent of 
liability claims, Continental Casualty, 
retired September 1 after forty-seven 
years in claim work, nineteen of which 
were spent with that company. He 
leaves with best wishes of entire Con- 
tinental family. C. Anderson, assist- 


ant superintendent of liability claims, 


is his successor. 
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International Counsel Meeting 





Rhyne Reviews Aviation 
Accident Case Rulings 


TALKS AT LAWYERS’ MEETING 


Says Courts eins Precedents in 
Suits Involving Aviation Exclusion 


Clauses; Cites Cases 

In very few fields have there been 
so many reversals of precedents as in 
the cases involving the aviation exclu- 
sion clauses, said Charles S. Rhyne, 
attorney-at-law, Washington, D. C., in 
his address, “A Review of Recent Avia- 
tion Accident Decisions” before the 


International As- 
Counsel at Wer- 
September 5. 

has in preparation 
Accidents and 
and legisla- 


annual meeting of the 
sociation of Insurance 
nersville, Pa., 
Mr. Rhyne’s office 
a monograph, “Aviation 
the Law,” based on cases 
tion involving aviation accident liabili- 
ties, soon to be published, In his paper 
before the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel he analyzed some of 
the recent cases and developments 
which are treated in the monograph. 
The courts, he said, have changed 
many of their views with respect to 
exclusion clauses in insurance policies 
which except various aviation activities 
from coverage. They have gradually 
changed their construction of aviation 
exclusion clauses in insurance policies 
to conform to the development of air 


transportation, he points out. “In the 
beginning,” he said, “the courts con- 
sidered aviation as an experiment and 


took a flight in an 
airplane, even as a passenger, was con- 
sidered as engaging in or participating 
in aviation. When air transportation be- 
gan to be accepted as an ordinary mode 
of travel, the courts reversed those 
earlier decisions.” 


Accidents Will Increase 
Mr. 


any person who 


Rhyne said 
civil aviation 1s 
expansion and 


introduction, 
agrees that 
due for unprecedented 
that as thousands of airplanes fill the 
air, it is a certainty that aviation acci- 
dents will increase in proportion to the 
general increase in civil aviation. 
“Liabilities for damage claims growing 
out of these aircraft accidents,” said 
Mr. Rhyne, “are among the most diffi- 
cult of all legal problems, since, in the 
present state of the law, they must be 
solved by applying some of the oldest 
legal rules of the common law to our 
newest mode of transportation. These 
common law rules were developed 
chiefly for surface transportation, so 
they do not fit air transportation with 
real degree of satisfaction to either 


In his 
every( ne 


any 
those claiming damages or to those 
against whom these claims are made. 


This situation has been the subject of 

much comment and much study by those 

interested in the future of civil aviation,’ 
Mr. Rhyne said that all kinds of ideas 


have been advanced with the object of 
freeing civil aviation from the uncer- 
tainties created by the existing legal 


rules of civil liabilty: these include com- 
pulsory insurance, uniform state liability 
legislation, Federal liability legislation 
and the formation of a mutual coopera- 


tive association by air transport com- 
panies to standardize the liabilities of 
these companies. 


Groups Study Subject 


This subject, he continued, has been 
given thorough consideration by the 
American Bar Association, the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the State Department 
through its participation in international 
conferences and while these groups sus- 
pended their activities in this field dur- 
ing the war period, they undoubtedly 
will begin further work on this subject 
as one of their most important post-war 
projects. 

Under the topic, Avia- 


“Tnsurance and 


FIRST DAY’S SESSION 
Delegates Welcomed by Allentown At- 
torney; President Baylor Reviews Past 
Two Years; Skutt Main Speaker 

Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 4-—With an 
excellent attendance on hand, the an- 
nual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel got 
off to a good start here today, Welcom- 
ing address, delivered by Henry L. 
Snyder of Allentown, left no doubt that 
this section of the state is glad to en- 
tertain the counsel members. Most of 
Mr. Snyder’s remarks centered around 
the virtues of Pennsylvania and its his- 
torical background. But in closing he 
expressed the hope that the meeting 
“would serve as a valuable contribution 
to our constant hopes for a_ better 
America and not for a new America.” 

F. B. Baylor of Lincoln, Neb., presi- 
dent of the International Counsel, de- 
livered his presidential report following 
a response to the welcome by E. A. 
Henry, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Baylor 
reviewed the progress of the association 
during the past two years, and expressed 
appreciation for the fine support he has 
received during his term in office. 

Main speaker today was V. J. Skutt, 
vice president and general counsel, 
United Benefit Life, who talked on 
“Importance and Development of Insur- 
ance Law and Practice.” 





Accidents Involving War Service,’ 
Mr. Rhyne cited a number of interesting 
cases. The most recent decision, he said 
was that of King v. the Order of United 
Commercial Air Travelers of America, in 
which the United States District Court 
of the Western District of South Caro- 
lina held that a second lieutenant in the 
Civil Air Patrol who was drowned in the 
Atlantic Ocean about thirty miles from 
the coast when his plane developed 
motor trouble and made a forced land- 
ing, did not die as a result of partici- 
pation in aviation or aeronautics. 
Another decision he cited was that of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court in Quino- 
nes v. Life & Casualty Co, The insured, 
a doctor and a member of the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, was 
killed when a military plane in which he 
was riding crashed into a mountainside. 
His policy contained both an aviation 
exclusion clause and a military, naval and 
air service clause, each of which was set 
up by the company as an alternative 
defense for the denial of liability. The 
court held, however, that at the time of 
his death the insured was a passenger 
on a plane regularly operated by the 
United States Government on a sched- 
uled flight between definitely established 
airports, that the plane and pilot had 
heen properly licensed by the Army and 


tion 


that the insured Was a fare-paying pas- 
senger to whom the Army supplied 
transportation in this instance free, but 


for whom it would have paid transporta- 
tion if necess: iry on some other carrier. 


Had Waived Defense 


With respect to the military, naval 
and air service exclusion clause, Mr. 
Rhyne said: “In rejecting the defense 


based upon this clause the court held 
that since the company had issued the 
policy with full knowledge of the military 
status of the insured, it had waived any 
defense based upon this clause. The ap- 
plication for the policy specifically stated 
that the insured was then serving as a 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army and at the time the 
policy was issued the United States was 
at war with Germany and Japan.” 
Under “Ambiguity of Language Used 
in Aviation Exclusion Clauses as Rea- 
son for Construction Against Insurance 
Company,” Mr. Rhyne said that in many 
cases involving aviation exclusion clauses 
of insurance policies, a claim has been 
made by the beneficiary or insured that 
the particular clause is ambiguous and 
in such cases the claimants seek to in- 
voke the well-established rule resolving 
all doubt as to the exception of the par- 
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ticular risk by the aviation exclusion 


clause against the insurance company. 

The most recent decision on this sub- 
ject, he said, was handed down July 22 
of this year by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
in a case involving the death of Ray- 
mond L, Clapper, famous newspaper cor- 
respondent. Mrs. Clapper, the benefici- 
ary, brought suit against the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. to recover the additional 
$5,000 provided for in an insurance 
policy in the event of the insured’s acci- 
dental death. The company paid the 
face of the policy but denied liability 
for the additional amount on the ground 
that it was exempt from liability for 
the additional amount because of the 
clause in the policy excluding the com- 
pany from liability if the death of the 
insured “occurs from an aeronau- 
tic flight.” 

Calls Clause Ambiguous 

Mr. Clapper died as a result of a mid- 
air collision of another plane with the 
naval air transport plane in which he 
was riding as a guest, in the vicinity of 
the Marshall Islands. In reaching the 
conclusion that the exclusion clause was 
“so ambiguous as to compel a decision in 


the favor of the insured,” the court re- 
ferred to a concession by counsel for 
the insurance company that if the 


language of the clause had referred to 
“participating” or “engaging in” an 
aeronautic flight, the company would be 
liable. The court, said Mr. Rhyne, 
agreed with the contention of the bene- 
ficiary that the particular clause “is a 
term of art implying an occupational or 
experimental position with regard to the 
particular flight” rather than a refer- 
ence to a mere passenger on board a 
plane. 

“This case,” Mr. Rhyne said, “is 
merely one of quite a number of recent 
decisions in which the courts have given 
an interpretation of aviation exclusion 
clauses of various types which allowed 
recovery where the slightest ambiguity 
could be found. It will be recalled that 
when aviation exclusion clauses first 
came before the courts they were uni- 
formally held to relieve the insurer of 
liability whenever they excluded cover- 
age for injury or death from ‘participat- 
ing in aeronautics or aviation.’ 

“This was true in the beginning even 
with respect to mere passengers in air- 
planes. There was then a change in 
judicial construction so that this clause 
was given an occupational connotation 
and applied so as to allow recovery for 
injury or death of mere passengers and 
merely exclude pilots and those actually 
directing or otherwise participating in 
airplane flights. 

Passengers Not Within Phrase 

“In the cases involving the exclusion 
of injury or death while ‘engaging on 
aeronautics,’ even the earliest cases held 
that passengers in an airplane were not 
within the phrase. Some insurance com- 
panies then added the word ‘operations’ 
to ‘participating’ or ‘engaging’ but the 
courts held that the addition of ‘opera- 
tions’ did not cover passengers. The 
insurance companies then added to ‘en- 
gaging’ or ‘participating’ the phrase ‘as 
a passenger or otherwise.’ 

“The courts at first held that the addi- 
tion of ‘as a passenger or otherwise’ 
clearly excluded liability under an in- 
surance policy for the death of a passen- 
ger who was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent, but recent cases have now given 
an occupational connotation to this ex- 
clusion clause and have held that a mere 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Third Party Practice 
Is Discussed by Hey! 


SPEAKS BEFORE ATTORNEYS 





Says Federal Presties, as Adopted by 
U. S. Supreme Court, Is a 
Distinct Innovation 


Clarence W. Heyl, Peoria, Ill. spok¢ 
before the meeting of the Internation, 
Association of Insurance Counsel a: 
Wernersville, Pa., September 5, on 
“Third Party Practice in Federal Court.” 
His paper was a discussion of Rule 14, 
relating to third party practice, as 
adopted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and effective in 1938 and 
proposed amendments to the rule as 


dratted by the advisory committee of} 


the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Heyl said that the introduction 


of third- party practice as contemplated 


by Rule 14 is a distinct innovation in 


Federal law and equity practice, al- 
though well known in admiralty, For- 
merly, he said, a Federal court was 


bound in actions at law to follow the 
form of practice prevailing in the state 
in which it sat; if there were a rule of 
the state court or a statute of that state, 
the Federal court there sitting followed 
that procedure, even before the adop- 
tion of the rules of civil procedure for 
districts courts. 


Practice Prescribed by Rule 14 


It should be noted, he continued, that 
the practice authorized by the state 
statutes or rules of state courts in no 
case was as comprehensive as the prac- 
tice prescribed by Rule 14. In some 
instances, he said, the state statute or 
rule allowed a defendant in the original 
action to bring in a party who was 
liable over to him and not to the plain- 
tiff; Rule 14 as it is now constituted 
permits the defendant to bring in as 
third party defendant any person who 
is liable either to him or to the plaintiff 

Rule 14 is divided into two sections— 
when defendant may bring in_ third 
party and when plaintiff may bring in 
third party. It provides that before the 
service of his answer a defendant may 
move ex parte or, after the service of 
his answer, on notice. to the plaintiff, 
for leave as a third party plaintiff to 
serve a summons and complaint upon 
a person not a party to the action “who 
is or may be liable to him or to the 
plaintiff for all or part of the plaintiff's 
claim against him. _ A third party 
defendant may proceed under this rule 
against any person not a party to the 
action who is or may be liable to ip 
or to the third party plaintiff for all 
or part of the claim made in the aciion 
against the third party defendant.” 

The second section of Rule 14 jfro- 
vides that “when a counterclaim is as 
serted against a plaintiff, he may cause 
a third party to be brought in under 
circumstances under which _ this rule 
would entitle a defendant to do s« 


New Rules Govern 


“Since adoption of the Federal civil 
procedure rules,” said Mr. Heyl, “ihe 
Federal courts are not bound by «ny 
state procedure rule on any matter (0! 
which the new rules make provisicns. 
but are governed by the new rules 0! 
Federal practice, in all cases either 
originating in the District Court in the 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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What Country is this ? 
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NY student of geography and several million servicemen could 


tell Miss Kangaroo that it is Australia. Many of them could 
also tell her that there are some 7,225,000 people living in the “land 
down under’’. 

There were over 9,800,000 civilian casualties in the United States 
in 1944 . . . 2,575,000 more people injured than the entire population 
of Australia! 

Many accidents can be prevented, that you all know, but no 
matter how careful a person is he cannot judge the other fellow’s 
actions. The United States will have millions of accidents this year 
and next. And accidents can be expensive . . . unless a man is prop- 
erly insured they can eat up his savings and earning power. 

The Travelers through its many years of experience in Accident 
insurance has developed the best kinds of policies to fit the needs of 


the individual. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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U.S. F. & G. Exhibitor at Volunteer 
Firemen’s Meeting at Riverhead, L. I. 





Left to right: 
the 
superintendent of the 


of Charles A. 
agency 


Through initiative 


Morlock, 
and development department, New 
York United States F. & G, 
agents and supervisors of that company 
~p articipated in the seventy-fourth annual 
convention and tournament of the Vol- 
unteer Firemen's Association, state of 
New York, held recently at Riverhead, 
L. I. One of the chief attractions was 
the demonstration of skill in operation 
of fire apparatus including ladder and 
hose events. 

Favorable attention of the delegates 
was also directed to the special vol- 
unteer firemen’s insurance exhibit, staged 


office, 


during the convention by the United 
States F. & G., at the Henry Perkins 
Hotel, Riverhead. This exhibit was in 


Dormand Studios 


Harold M. George, Milton Burns, John, Hartney, William Lenahan. 


charge of Harold M. George, A. & H. 
supervisor, New York office, assisted by 
William Lenahan, supervisor, and John 
Hartney, safety engineer. Sound motion 
pictures were shown and souvenirs dis- 
tributed by the U. S. F. & G. men. More 
than 1,000 delegates attended, and the 
guests included Milton Burns, Suffolk 
county treasurer. Colored motion pic- 
tures of the entire proceedings were tak- 
en by Mr. George including the tourna- 
ment and parade. These will be made 
available by the U. S. F. & G. for show- 
ing at various fire houses throughout the 
state in the coming months. This com- 
pany makes quite a play for volunteer 
firemen’s insurance coverage and one of 
its most popular A. & H. contracts is the 
group blanket volunteer firemen’s acci- 
dent policy. 





HAS NEW POLIO POLICY 
United Benefit Life Gets Enthusiastic 
Public Response; Pays Up to $5,000 

Medical Care 

Realizing that most families 
nancially unable to cope wtih 
penses involved in successfully 
poliomyelitis, the United Benefit Life 
(Omaha) has recently developed and 
put on the market a special emergency 
polio policy which costs only $3 per per- 
per year and pays up to $5,000 in 
benefits, should the policyholder be 
stricken with polio. 

These benefits cover all important 
phases of polio treatment--doctor and 
hospital bills, special nurses, use of an 
iron lung, ambulance service, ete., and 
even provide for transportation from one 
locality to another for further treatment, 


are fi- 
the ex- 
treating 


son 


should it be recommended by the 
physician. 

\lmost overnight this new policy, 
wherever introduced, has been enthusi- 
astically received by the public. Few- 


diseases are as costly as polio to treat; 


few families are able to care for a polio 
victim without borrowing money and 
using up their savings. Yet, until now, 
there has been no alternative for fam- 


ilies ineligible for charity. 

United Benefit Life advises that appli- 
cation requirements are simple. No ex- 
amination is required. Parents as well 
as children are included in the family 
policy. Members of the family who have 
had poliomvelitis in the past are exempt. 
inasmuch as they are immune and need 
no protection, 


HONORING W. G. ALPAUGH 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Agents in Sept. 
Birthday Drive for Their President; 
Bulletins Stimulate Interest 

Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. of Cincin- 
nati is devoting itis sales efforts during 
September toa special birthday month 
drive in honor of President W. G. Al- 
paugh. Based on the idea that history 
is studded with “famous firsts,” Inter- 
Ocean producers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the “first” all-out 
campaign honoring Mr. Alpaugh’s many 
years of leadership as agency superin- 
tendent. 

September 6, which is Mr. Alpaugh’s 
birthday, will have extra significance, and 
company agents are being urged through 
an attractive series of bulletins to give 
special attention to their new business 
scores on that day. Other bulletins will 
feature many “famous firsts” with em- 
phasis placed on the fact 1946 is Mr. 
Alpaugh’s first year as Inter-Ocean’s 
president. 

The company’s Loyalty Month which 
has heretofore been observed in Novem- 
ber has been moved up to February, and 
the annual campaign in honor of Board 
Chairman W. Scherr will be held in 
May, his birthday month, as usual. 





Statistics show that although 
reaches epidemic stages during 
August and September, it is a fairly 
common disease all the year round, af- 
fecting virtually all age groups up to 
middle age, and all income groups. 


polio 
July, 
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What 40 Years’ Progress Means to YU 


When you sell this Company’s Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital protec- 
tion, you get full co-operation from a 
Company known for 40 years of square 
dealing . . . with representatives and 
with policyholders. Write now for 
our plan to develop your territory. 
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TO HOLD ’47 MEETING IN OMAHA 


H. & A. Conference Annual Gathering 
Set for May 26-29; S. C. Carroll 
General Convention Chairman 

The Health & Accident Underwriters 
hold its 1947 annual 
26-29 at the Paxton 
Hotel, Omaha, and the general conven- 
tion chairman will be Sam C. Carroll, 
vice president, Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident whose home office is located in 
Omaha. Mr. Carroll will be assisted in 
plans for the meeting by the World In- 
Co., Central States Health & 

Association, Physicians Cas- 
ualty Association, Travelers get As- 
sociation, and United Benefit Life of 
Omaha and Mid West Life, Woodmen 
Accident and Woodmen Central, all of 
Lincoln. 

According to Harold R. Gordon, man- 
aging director, the Omaha meeting’s pro- 
gram will follow the pattern of past 
recent conventions. A golf tournament 
and dinner is scheduled for Monday, 
May 26, followed by business sessions on 
May 27-29 inclusive. 


Hoodoo Day Sept. 13 Means 
Opportunity for A. & H. Sales 


A. & H. companies and agents 
planning to make the most of the sales 
opportunity presented by Friday, Sep- 
tember 13, known country-wide as Hoo- 
doo Day. It is recognized that any 
day in any month is good for pushing 
the sale of personal accident insurance. 
But the superstitions surrounding Hoo- 
doo Days set the stage for big produc- 
tion and many A. & H. producers around 
the country will strive for new records 
in “apps. written” on Friday, September 
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JOINS MUTUAL RATING ‘BUREAU 


W. E. Jordan, Lt. Commander in Naval 
Intelligence, to Handle Legal Aspects 
of Casualty Forms 

William E. Jordan, released recently 
with the rank of lieutenant commander 
after four vears in the United States 
Naval Intelligence Service joined the 
staff of the Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau, New York, on Septem- 
ber 1. He will deal principally with 
legal aspects of the development of cas- 
ualty insurance forms and coverages. 

graduate of the University of 
Michigan and of the Harvard University 
Law School, Mr. Jordan was until 1938 
a legal researcher with Oswald D. Heck. 
Speaker of the New York State Assem- 








bly. He then joined the legal staff of 
the Liquidation Bureau, New York 
Banking Department, and in 1940. be- 
came associated with the New York 
City law firm of Chadbourne, Hunt, 
Jaeckel & Brown. He remained there 
until he entered the United States 
Navy early in 1942, 





Gordon Gives Talks 


(Continued from Page 28) 


compared with earned premiums and in 
curred losses; (2) the difference betwee; 
“what the policyholder gets back for hi 
premium dollar in paid losses” and wha 
he gets actually in dollars and cents plu 
protection; (3) that reserves set asid 
for the use of accident and _healt| 
policyholders should be included in an 
statement about what is “returned” t 
policyholders. 
Speaks on Medical Care 

Speaking at Omaha, Mr. Gordon sai 
that medical care insurance is bound t 
be one of the rapidly expanding cover: 
ages in the A. & H. field during the nex 
few years. At the present time, he said 
medical care insurance is in a position 
similar to that of hospital insurance in 
1932—“a lusty infant designed to exten! 


loss of time coverage in rounding out 
more complete protection for presen! 
and new accident and health policy- 


holders.” 

Mr. Gordon described the history \ 
medical care insurance, including many 
well known experiments with such cov 
erage as surgical fees, which has been 
written for many vears by practically all 
accident and health carriers which are 
now adding to that type of coverage the 
payment of doctor bills for other thay 
surgical cases. 

Mr. Gordon discussed the Wisconsitl 
plan, California plan, the Illinois play 
and various other medical care insur; 
ance plans developed both by the medi 
cal profession and accident and_ health 
companies in recent years. 

‘Outlines AMA Program 


He outlined the recently annoi 
program of the American Medical . 
ciation and expressed his opinion ‘ta 


a 


certain points are essential if carrier 
are to cooperate with the medical pro 
fession in the development of thesq 
plans for medical care coverage suci 


as (1) careful adjustment of medical 
care insurance plans with local condi} 
tions; (2) complete confidence and 6% 
operation with local or state medical s 

cieties in developing such plans; (3) ne 
cessity of each soliciting agent to com 
tact phy sicians and hospitals in his lo 
cality to gain their confidence in th 
treatment and care of his policyholders 
and (4) the providing of as complet 


“paid-in-full” coverage as possible cor 
sistent with sound underwriting prim 
ciples. 





TO VISIT L. W. WINSLOW 
Harold M. George, United Sta! ae 
& G., and Julius L. Ullman, of ‘ 
Perrin & Son, Inc., both old frie: is 
Leslie W. Winslow, who retired [role 









Fireman’s Fund Indemnity last fal. 
spend the Columbus Day week-eid,é 
Hendersonville, N. C. where the Wi 





slows are now living. It will be a! ap 
reunion of A. & H. men and reporte!! 
Mr. Winslow is planning a hunting th 
for his guests. 
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Counsel Meeting 


(Continued from Page 28) 
se was properly the subject matter 
for declaratory judgment. 

“This situation could arise very often,” 


said Mr. Kadyk. “That is, you could 
have several policy defenses, one of 
thom involving determination of facts 
in issue in the damage suit. Are you 


thereby precluded from bringing suit to 
establish any policy defense? | think it 
should be possible to bring suit setting 
uy only the policy defenses properly 
triable in the declaratory judgment suit, 
ie., those policy defenses not involving 
devermination of issues in the damage 
suit. 

Timing of the Declaratory Judgment 

Mr. Kadyk closed his address by giv- 
ine helpful suggestions as to the timing 
of the declaratory judgment, and said: 
(1) It is to be noted that whether the 
declaratory judgment action is instituted 
before the damage suit or vice versa 
does not affect the question as to what 
issues can be tried in it. (2) Don’t count 

n being able to obtain an injunction or 
stay order from a Federal court to pre- 
vent the damage suit from being tried 
before determination of the declaratory 
judgment suit. (3) In case the damage 
suit is tried and results in a judgment 
against your assured before trial of the 
declaratory judgment suit, what happens 
to your suit? In many cases you will 
still want to obtain the declaratory 
judgment. Whether the court will dis- 
miss the declaratory judgment suit or 
not seems to depend on the theory and 
practice of the various state statutes 
relating to supplemental proceedings 
against the insurer to collect on a judg- 
ment against the assured. The Federal 
courts sitting in some states will dismiss 
the declaratory judgment suit; in others, 
the suit may continue. 

Knepper on “Recovery Over” 

Wm. E. Knepper introduced his paper 
by explaining that “whenever _ tort- 
feasprs are primarily and_ secondarily 
liable to an injured party, the question 
of indemnity comes up for consideration 
and it is that subject that we are here 
examining under the title ‘Recovery 
Over.’ ” 

As an example of a primary aspect of 
the doctrine of recovery over, Mr. Knep- 
per told of an early Ohio case (Morris 
v. Woodburn, supra) in which the facts 
were as follows: 

In the city of East Liverpool, a pedestrian 

as injured when she fell into a coal vault 
pace Be a sidewalk, which vault had been con- 
tructed by the abutting property owner. The 
court said that the tort of the city consisted 
of the violation of a statute requiring the side- 
walks to be kept open, in repair, and free from 
nuisance, while the tort of the abutting owner 
consisted of the creation of a nuisance, dangyer- 
ous to those using the walk. These were held 
to be concurrent and related torts, but not 
joint, so that if recovery were had against the 
city it might in turn recover over from the 
‘butting property owner, the perpetrator of the 
wrong, 

In any case in which the possibility of 
recovery over is contemplated, the 

speaker declared that it is exceedingly 
important to determine whether the lia- 
hility of the wrongdoers is primary and 
secondary, or whether it is joint. He 
aid that this important distinction is 

wer made in two leading cases of the 

ae supreme Court (Chicago v. Rob- 
hins, 2 Black 418, 17 L. Ed. 298; Union 
‘tockyards Co. of Omaha v. Chicago B. 

- Q. Rd. Co., supra) “wherein it is held 

tat one who is liable vicariously be- 


cause of the fault of another may re- 


ver over from the other, but two tort- 
easors who have been guilty of joint 
neglect of duty have no rights of indem- 
ty between them.” 

In closing Mr. Knepper said that “in 
covery over, insurance companies stand 

the shoes of their policyholders. It 
‘ the general rule that the right of an 
ndemnitor of a concurrent tort-feasor 
» indemnity from the co-wrongdoer, or 
is indemnitor, depends upon the right 
f the concurrent tort-feasor to indem- 
ity against his wrongdoer, 


KUHNS. VISIT LOS ANGELES 
Carl Kuhn, resident vice president of 
ie Fidelity & Deposit at Cleveland, ac- 
inpanied by Mrs. Kuhn, is visiting in 
outhern California. 
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BOARDS END PORTLAND MEET Mrr. Fondiller, secretary of the Casualty other rehabilitated workers established 


Industrial Officials Hear Talks on Re- 
habilitation of Injured ‘Workers 
and Related Topics 


The International Association of In- 


dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
on the closing day of its sessions 
at Portland, Ore., August 28, heard a 
discussion on the use of state figures on 
average costs per case in determining 
the amount of compensation to be paid 
an injured worker. Leading the discus- 
sion were Dr. Eugene Patton and 
Richard Fondiller, both of New York, 
and Dr. Orrin Fried, Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commissioner. (The address of 


sions, 


Actuarial Society, was reviewed in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week). 

The convention also heard an address 
by Paul Scharrenderg, California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, on “In- 
dustrial Safety,” while Warren H. Pills- 
bury, California Compensation Commis- 
sioner, spoke on “Procedure of Work- 
men’s Compensation.” 

Paul E. Gurske, Oregon Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission, made a report on 
“Industrial Rehabilitation” as practiced 
in the state of Oregon, saying that in 
the past year, 77% of injured workmen 
in Oregon who received vocational train- 
ing earned higher wages in their new 
work than they had earned before and 


their own businesses. He said that the 
Oregon Commission is coniactinn a 
safety campaign in the lumber industry 
and that during the past year accident 
frequency in the lumber industry drop- 
ped ie as compared with 1943. 


L. O. Arens, chairme un of the Oregon 
gts ul Accident Commission and 
president of the association, recom- 


mended state legislation to 
boards and commissions to 
justments in respect to their 
ligations” to human needs. 

Dr. Harry H. Kessler, Newark, N. J., 
urged commissions to include rehabilita- 
tion as a fundamental part of the treat- 
ment of injured workers. 
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up its own resources. 


by fire. 


Fighting America’s Public 


VERY 90 SECONDS, the dreaded cry of 
“Fire!” is raised in the U.S 
leads the world in the ghastly business of burning 


But just as Men of Medicine have fought and 
are striving constantly to conquer Disease, Men 
of Insurance . . . agents and companies . . . have 
fought and are striving constantly to conquer the 
wanton waste and senseless slaughter inflicted 


To carry this fight into the enemy’s own ter- 
ritory, the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared a manual designed to en- 
courage and guide local insurance leadership in 
sound fire prevention activities . . . to enlist 


A multiple line organization 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


HOSPITAL 
Beccecrececch 
BECC CCE ECCES 
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. For this nation 


Fire Prevention Committee, this excellent new 


purposefully. 


of local insurance agents in an intensified crusade 


reinsurance except life 


& 





ra ec eee ih. als 


thousands of agents in thousands of communities 
in the war against destruction by fire. 


Showing how to set up and activate a model 
manual outlines and illustrates each step to be 


taken... clearly and briefly . . . furnishes a year- 
round plan to combat fire intelligently and 


The Fire Insurance companies welcome the aid 


against fire, to which all elements of the Fire 
Insurance Industry are dedicated. Free copies of 
the manual may be obtained by 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 80 


Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
transacting all forms of 
Fire and Allied Lines 


NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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90 John Street, New York 7 + 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4 
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We are not one to make predictions, 
but now that professional baseball play- 
ers are listening to the call of the 
unions, it seems to us that next season 
the umpires will not be the only ones 
calling strikes. 

Beauty department. The dear daugh- 


ter of a ravishing reader was asked: 
“Have you any idea where bad little 
girls go?” and the child answered: 
“They go just about everywhere.” (Nice 
going, say we). 

+ * 

We like the current story about 
Monty Woolley who while riding on a 
bus in Hollywood, burped loudly. An 
indignant lady across the aisle glared 


at him, whereupon he glared back and 
retorted: “What did you expect, madam, 
chimes ?” 

Henry (Security of New Haven) 


Eisenreich says he knows a gal who has 

read almost every book written except 

the dictionary, and she doesn’t like that 

because it changes the subject too often. 
x ok Ok 

Why did you 

The 


Teacher-Pupil gag. 
spell pneumatic “neumatic?” P.: 
“Ik” on my typewriter isn’t working. 

x x x 


Note of thanks. A few months ago, 
we received an anonymous gift from a 
reader who, over the years, had used 
rate book (vintage 1898) to paste up 
gags, witticisms, etc. We now find 


We'll-Do-Anything-to- 
Department, that 


th none our 
Track-Down-a-Gag 


the donor was none other than our old 
friend Graham C. (United States Life) 
Wells. Even though we have to be far 
more up-to-date in the material we use 
here, Graham, we bow and thank you 


sincerely. Nice part was that even 
though the thing weighed plenty, there 
was no postage due. And for that, 
thanks, too! 

* * x 


Sylvester J. (insurance broker) Wal- 
ker, who has been so silent we were 
afraid for a moment that he was work- 
ing again, sends us the story of the 
Georgia youth who mailed his girl two 
letters a day from overseas, and when 
he came back discovered she had mar- 


aed the postman. 
* * 


Sour Apple Division (poetry in prose 
contributed by “A. Bachelor”): “IT used 
to think when I was young, that girls 
were sweet as pie; but when I think 
of what T think, T think T thunk a lie.” 
Oh, you ol’ Meenie! 

* * * 

Anvone who has heard lately of Roy 

A. (Rochester Cyclone) Duffus, please 


report to Lost and Found Department. 
x ok Ok 


Fred W. (Norwich Union) Mezey 
savs that if women’s dresses get any 


briefer a lot of us will wind up as char- 
ter members of the Look of the Month 
Club. (Quit looking over here, Fred). 


Now that we’ve all enjoyed that Labor 
Day week-end, possibly some of us will 
start in laboring again. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Aviation Accident Cases 


(Continued from Page 30) 


scheduled 
route is 


passenger on a regularly 


established air 


flicht over’ an 
not within the meaning of the exclusion 
clause, ‘participating in aeronautics or 


aviation as a passenger or otherwise.’ 
The next part of this paper discusses the 


aviation exclusion clause in which the 
words ‘except as a fare-paying passen- 
ger’ have been used to indicate affirma- 


tive coverage of mere passengers while 
excluding those actually engaged in op- 
erational phases of air travel.” 

Mr. Rhyne said that fifteen cases have 
specifically held that particular aviation 


exclusion clauses were ambiguous and 
that the ambiguity should be resolved 
against the particular insurance com- 
pany and there have been eleven cases 
in which the courts have held that no 
ambiguity existed with respect to par- 
ticular aviation exclusion clauses. 
Precedents Are Reversed 
“Tn verv few fields of law,” he sum- 
med up, “have there been so many re- 


versals of precedents as in the cases in- 
volving the aviation exclusion clauses 
mentioned above. In view of the will- 
ingness of the courts to reverse prece- 
dents in this field, any attorney who has 
a case involving an aviation exclusion 
clause should give more careful study to 
the possibility that ides precedents in 
his jurisdiction may be reversed at the 
first opportunity.” 

Under “Fxclusion of Risks Where In- 
sured Ts Engaged or Participating in 
Aviation or Aeronautics Except as a 


Fare-paying Passenger.” Mr. Rhyne 
spoke of a case in which the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota held that a rider 


attached to an endowment policy on the 
life of a pilot who was killed in a crash 
of his plane which reduced the com- 
panv’s liability to the reserve if death 
ensued as a result of service, travel or 
flight in any species of aircraft except 
when riding as a fare-paying passenger 
on a regular flight, was invalid. 

The court, he said, held the purported 
provision was void as in violation of the 
provisions of a Minnesota statute speci- 
fying the form which policies of life 
insurance must use in that state; the 





American Casualty Offers 
Sports Medical Expenses Plan 


The American Casualty, Reading, an- 
nounces a complete sports medical ex- 
pense program for all types of school, 
amateur and semi-professional teams. 

The coverage protects all players 
while playing, practicing or traveling to 
and from games played away from the 
usual place of practice. Variable amounts 
of coverage are available and different 
rates are used for various categories of 
ithletic teams. 

The American Casualty Company has 
experimented with various types of 
sports coverage for several years and its 
new program is based upon these years 
of study and experience. 

UNITED NATIONAL IN CANADA 

G. D. Finlayson, Canadian Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, reports that a cer- 
tificate of registry has been issued to the 
United National Indemnity Co., author- 
izing it to transact in Canada the busi- 
accident insurance, automobile 
insurance (excluding insurance against 
loss of or damage to an automobile by 
fire), forgery, guarantee, plate glass, sick- 
ness and theft insurance. C. C. Hall, 
of Montreal, has been appointed chief 
Canadian agent. 


ness of 


particular statute permitted the issuance 
of a special form of policy on the life 
of a person employed in an occupation 
classified by the company as extra haz- 
ardous and allowed the special form of 
policy to reduce the insurance liability 
to an amount equal to the policy’s re- 
serve. The court said in part: 
Rider Violated Act 

“The rider was issued in violation of 
the legislative act which specifies the 
provisions which must be contained in a 
policy of life insurance. It therefore 
offended the public policy of this state. 


In our view, the whole rider or en- 
dorsement is tainted with illegality and 
void.” 

According to the court, Mr. Rhyne 


said, neither the fact that the insured 
had expressly agreed to the rider nor the 
fact that the Insurance Commissioner 
had seen but had not disapproved the 
rider validated its provisions. 





3rd Party Practice 


(Continued from Page 30) 


first instance or by removal 
state court.” 

In applying Rule 14, Mr. Heyl said, 
the Federal courts are bound to recog- 
nize the substantive liability of the 
jurisdiction where the cause of action 
arose; if under the law of the state 
where the cause of action arose there 
is no liability on the third party de- 
fendant, he cannot be brought in as a 
third party defendant under Rule 14. 

The provisions of Rule 14 cannot be 
construed so as to enlarge the consti- 
tutional jurisdiction of the district 
court, Mr. Heyl said; the purpose of 
the rule was to permit all claims arising 
out of the same transaction or occur- 
rence to be heard and determined in 
the same actions. 

Authorities in Accord 

Mr. Heyl said the authorities are in 
accord in holding that the leave under 
the rule to bring in a third party is 
not mandatory but is in the sound dis- 
cretion of the court and it will not 
be applied when it complicates the pro- 
cedure or causes delay or adds expense 
to litigation, although in Falcone v. 
New York, it was held that under Rule 
14 the original defendant has an abso- 
lute right, where the facts warrant it, 
to bring in the third party as a de- 
fendant. 

“In that case,” he said, “the court 
held that there was no discretion vested 
in the court to deny the application 
when the facts warranted it. From the 
later cases it appears that it is) a 
matter of the exercise of the sound 
judicial discretion as to whether or not 
the third party under the circumstances 
in the particular case may be brought 
in as such.” 

There has heen a divergence of opin- 
ion in the decided cases as to whether 
the Federal court has jurisdiction over 
the claim asserted by the plaintiff where 
a third party is brought in as a de- 
fendant, Mr. Heyl said, where there is 
no diversity of citizenship between the 
third party defendant on the one hand 
and the original plaintiff. Continuing, 
he said: 


from a 


Regarded as Ancillary 

“The greater weight of authority re- 
gards the third party controversy as 
ancillary and auxiliary to the contro- 
versy in the main action and _ conse- 
quently within the jurisdiction of the 
Tederal court, if the jurisdictional re- 
quirements are satisfied as to the main 
action. 

“When an intervening or subsequently 
joined party is not an_ indispensable 
party, the proceedings as to his inter- 
ests are usually referred to as ancillary 
or supplementary, in view of the rule 
that original jurisdiction of a suit sus- 
tains ancillary or supplemental pro- 
ceedings.” 

What Amendments Permit 

Mr. Heyl quoted the second prelimin- 
ary draft of the proposed amendments 
to Rule 14 as proposed by the advisory 
committee of the Supreme Court and said 
that under these proposed amendments 
the following procedure is permissible: 

“(1) Defendant may move to join a 
third party defendant liable to him. 

“(2) Third party defendants may 
make this defense to the claim of the 
original defendant. 

“(3) Third party defendant may file 
counterclaim against original defendant. 

“(4) Third party defendant may as- 
sert against the plaintiff any defenses 
which the original defendant has to the 
plaintiff’s claim. 

May Assert Claim 
“(5) Third party defendant may also 


assert against the plaintiff any claim 
he has against him which arises out 
of the transaction or occurrence that 


is the subject matter of the plaintiff's 
claim against the original defendant. 
“(6) Plaintiff may assert against the 
third party defendant any claim he has 
against him which arises out of the 
transaction or occurrence that is the 
subject matter of the plaintiff’s claim 
against the original defendant, and the 
third party defendant thereupon shall 
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BALTIMORE MANAGERIAL SUPT, 


Alva P. Weaver of Hartford A. & |, 
There Retires Next January; W. J. 
Smith to Succeed Him as Manage~ 
William J. Smith will succeed Alva P. 

Weaver as manager of the Balti: ore 

branch office of Hartford Accident & [n- 

demnity on January 1, 1947, when \fr. 

Weaver retires after fifty years’ service 

in the insurance business. Already \fr. 

Smith as assistant manager of the 

branch, has assumed many of \fr, 

Weaver’s managerial duties. 

Mr. Weaver started in the local 
agency business in his home town of 
Wilson, N. C., where he was born on 
June 13, 1876. He became associated 
with the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity on March 1, 1916, as branch mana- 
ger for Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, after having had wide ex- 
perience in the agency departments of 
the American Bonding and the Equi- 
table Surety of St. Louis which later 
became the New England Equitable In- 
surance Co. His first company connec- 
tion was with the United Surety as su- 
perintendent of its Baltimore office. 

During the years when Mr. Weaver 
has been in charge of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity’s Baltimore office, 
which today handles Maryland and most 
of Virginia, the business of that office 
has developed substantially and_profit- 


ably. In commenting on Mr. Weaver's 
retirement, President Paul Rutherford 
said, “Mr. Weaver has been with the 


company over thirty years and has done 
a splendid job, serving at all times most 
ably and conscientiously. The results t 
the company have been very gratifying. 
He has thoroughly earned freedom from 
business cares and worries and it is our 
hope that his retirement will bring creat 
enjoyment to him.” 

Mr. Weaver is a member of the 
Surety & Casualty Club of Baltimore 
and of the Baltimore Country Club. He 
is an ardent golfer, 

Mr. Smith, who will succeed Mr. 
Weaver, became associated with the 
Hartford in 1924. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as assistant manager he was in 
charge of the casualty department of 
the company’s Baltimore branch. Born 
in Baltimore on April 23, 1896, Mr. 
Smith’s first business experinece was 
with the United States F. & G. with 
which company he served as an under- 
writer and special field representative 
for ten years. He is a veteran o! 
World War + 


VALUABLE PAPERS POLICY 


American Surety-N. Y. Casualty Cover- 
age Protects Business Documents 
Against Loss, Damage, Destruction 
The American Surety and the New 

York Casualty have inaugurated a new 

service in the form of the valuable pa- 

pers policy. This policy covers all loss, 


or destruction of, or damage to valuable 
papers including (but not limited to) 
books, records, maps, drawings,  ab- 
stracts, deeds, etc., and similar written, 
printed or otherwise inscribed papers 
and documents used by insureds 1" 


their business. 
AETNA TO WRITE BIG BOND 
Utah Construction Co., San Francis 
and Winston Bros., Co., Minneapolis, as 
joint adventurers, were low bidders 0” 


the Columbia Basin project, near 
Adrian, Wash., comprising Schedules | 
and 2, for the check, main canal, eart!i- 
work, concrete lining and structures, 


when the bids were opened by the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. Their bid was 
$3,977,136.75. The Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., will execute the bonds on 
the job through its San Francisco and 
Minneapolis offices, if and when ‘lie 
low bidders are awarded the contract 


assert his defenses as provided in Rule 
13 and his counterclaim as provided 
Rule 13. 


“(7) Third party defendant may pro- 
ceed against any person not a_ par) 
to the action who may be liable to 


him for all or part of the claim ma le 
in the action against him,” 


September 6, 1946 
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